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FOR TIIIRTY ODD YEARS NOW 
LANDGROVE’S CELE BR ATI ON OF THE 

Fcmrth of July 

HAS BEEN A VERY SPECIAL DAY 
FOR YOUNGSTERS AND OLD FRIENDS 

Written & photographed by PETER M. MILLER 














O ne of vermont’s shortest, most tradi- 
tional and private of parades is a 
Fourth of July happening. It starts 
promptly at six in the evening on the dirt 
road that curls through Landgrove, a vest 
pocket village wedged in one of the hill- 
and-dale valleys that landscape the Green 
Mountains between Rutland and Stratton 
Mountain. 

Landgrove’s paradę is led by “Big Sam” 
Ogden, senior Citizen and town father, 
who on every Fourth primes his ancient 
flintlock, steps out of his village home and 
marshalls his troops—a scattered column 
of excited, gaily-dressed children clutching 
flags, and eąually excited parents and 
friends. 

To the tune of Yankee Doodle, the 
paradę follows Big Sam up Landgrove’s 
main Street, past the cooling willows in 
front of his home, past the Dibbles’ con- 
verted barn and the large maples shading 
the Myers’ home. 

The paradę ends here some 200 paces 
from where it began, in front of a flag 
pole and a marble chunk. On the monu¬ 
ment are scribed the names of five sons 
of Landgrove who died in World War II. 

The children and other paraders linę up 
on the Myers’ lawn facing the flag and 
monument. Sam Ogden, with the flintlock 
at right shoulder arms, gives a short 
speech on the heritage of freedom that is 
commemorated by the Fourth. 

Then he turns towards the woods, cocks 
the flintlock and fires. Sparks shoot from 
the barrel, a mulfled report bangs down 
the Street, a pulT of smoke spurts above 
the gun. To a stuttering taps blown by one 
of the younger townspeople, the flag is 
taken down and carefully folded. Children 
scatter around Big Sam, gazing at the 
flintlock. 

It is an unpretentious and solemn cere- 
mony, taking just a few minutes, and is 
perhaps the most heart-warming moment 
in “celebrating the Fourth in Landgrove,” 
a traditional town affair which includes 
baseball, the paradę, an outdoor pienie 
and a sparkling array of fireworks. It is 


a time to greet childhood friends, renew 
friendships and learn what’s happened 
over the year. 

Landgrove’s tradition of the Fourth 
started with Sam Ogden. Sam and his wife 
Mamie came to Landgrove as “ ’29 Pi- 
oneers,” refugees from New Jersey. At 
that time most of Landgrove’s village 
homes were decrepit or deserted. Sam be- 
came a self-taught carpenter, mason and 


blacksmith and turned the collection of 
houses into a handsome colonial village. 

By 1935, when Mamie Ogden started a 
summer camp, there were enough resi- 
dents and youngsters to hołd a backyard 
baseball gamę. Ever sińce, Landgrovites 
and their friends have augmented the 
town’s celebration. 

Landgrove was a town of 60 souls when 
Sam moved in, has grown to about 80 
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Youngsters who were in the paradę , wait for the big bang , which comes aft er the simple address. 
Sam Ogden , leading the paradę opposite , fires an ancient flintlock to conclude the ceremonies. 
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Fun, food and games comprise the rest of Land- 
grove's celebrcition. The baseball games , this 
one for grown-ups , come in the morning. In the 
late afternoon the groaning boards are set out 
with many a home-eooked delicacy. A hand- 
freezer disgorges fresh strawberry ice cream for 
the teenagers , while the portable set ( above ) 
tends to favor cake and punch. At dusk come 
sparklers , then the fireworks . 













year-round residents and still has no post 
Office (they use a neighboring town’s), no 
Stores or gas stations. But during the sum- 
mer, when dandelions are their brightest, 
the population swells to around 250 as 
summer homes are opened and filled with 
part-time residents and friends who gather 
for the Fourth. 

A freshly mowed field is the site for 
two baseball games on the morning of the 
Fourth, one for the youngsters, one for 
the adults. Both games pit the Valley 
people against the H ill residents. (The 
Flill people won the last gamę, 11-7.) 

The exuberant games are complicated 
by an intricate substitute system that al- 
lows everybody who wants to play to get 
in his licks. During the afternoon, young¬ 
sters and their parents fili the swimming 
hole and town tennis court, visit neigh- 
bors or snooze, resting for the paradę, 
pienie and fireworks. 

After the solemnity of the paradę, gen- 
erations of Sam Ogden’s friends settle 
down to an outdoor feast on his back 
lawn, a dinner that represents the best 
recipes in and around Landgrove. Each 
guest brings along a prepared dish. 

The original 1935 pienie was a chicken, 
ham and salad affair. But now the farę 


represents extraordinary kitchen efforts 
by local womenfolk, each one secretly 
trying to outdo all others in an unrecog- 
nized contest of the kitchen. (The un- 
official winner is the one who receives the 
most requests for the recipe.) Covering 
the pienie tables are sueh delicacies as 
mushroom and lobster casserole, mussels 
Provencale, Salad Nicoise, beans baked 
with mapie syrup, glazed hams, scalloped 
potatoes, fried chicken, and salads prac- 
tically tossed fresh from Sam Ogdeffis 
famous organie garden nearby. For des- 
sert: home-made cakes and pies and gal- 
lons of Ogden-made strawberry ice cream. 

At sunset the tables are cleared and, 
as children clutching sparklers prance 
across the lawn, town fireworks experts 
uncover a mortar-like tubę madę from 
drainage tile that is hidden in the ground 
next to a smali root cellar. 

As the evening glow turns deep blue, 
salvos of rockets echo through the valley 
and color the sky in blossoms of fleeting 
geometrie sparks. 

Not until the last rocket has been fired 
and the last sparkler burned to darkness 
and the dew is wet on the grass, have sum¬ 
mer and the Fourth been solidly initiated 
to Landgrove, Yermont. c <Oo 










VISITORS AND RESIDENTS AROUND ASCUTNEY 
HAVE FOUND THAT THERE’S 
A LOT OF PRESENT-DAY FUN 

on an old-fashioned Hayride 

by ELLISON COOPER 

Photographs by HANSON CARROLL 



With a group of Woodstock friends the hayride starts at the Hutchins'' stable with Annę driving Fanny and Jenny. 


T ihe words “new mown hay” never fail 
to evoke the scent of high summer 
and bring to mind the nostalgie image of 
an old fashioned hayride. 

The appeal of this image has prompted 
an enterprising young couple in Reading 
to hitch their handsome draft horses to a 
bright red wagon. Fanny and Jenny are 
the names of this matched team of Belgian 
Pintos. Many a motorisfs astonished ex- 
pression has given place to wistful curi- 
osity as he yields the road to the wagon 
with its carefree cargo. Filled with sweet 
smelling hay and up to twenty people, the 
wagon with Annę and George Hutchins 
alongside the teamster on the box, is skill- 
fully driven up, over and down the old 
back roads near the Hutchins’ farm. 

For most people it is a new experience, 
this leisurely trundle at fence or stonewall 



No hay ride is complete without Rags , the stable dog. 



A little way beyond Sheddsvil, 
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road crosses a shallow brook; here a lone duck rests undisturbed as the wagon passes on its way to the view of Mt. Ascutney , seen on the cover. 
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The way baek to the stable is overa rolling , tree-lined road , then , after the hayride , comes a chicken barbecue and songs round the fire. 


level, to the jingle of harness and the soft 
crunch of wheels on the dirt road. 

There is time to look. Time to spot a 
wild flower or mushroom, jump off the 
moving wagon, find and gather it and 
catch up again easily. Usually a place with 
a long view is the destination of the drive, 
sometimes with a pienie while the horses 
rest before the return journey. As dusk 
draws on, the drive home is liable to be 
ąuieter, drowsier, while the teamster, Roy 
Barnes, puffs steadily on his pipę and gives 
an occasional encouraging word to the 
horses on a long uphill puli. 

Time seems suspended until a slight 
ąuickening of the tempo of the team’s 
gait breaks the spell. The reason for it 
shortly becomes elear—they are in the 
home stretch, and soon a swing off the 
road into the stable yard and a stamping 
halt marks the end of the hayride. zOo 
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ąs dawn tints the skies in northeast- 
ij l ern Vermont farmers are turning 
pails of foaming milk into large cans, 
which they trundle into milkhouses and 
immerse in the tlowing water of their 
milk coolers. 

Before the sun is a hand’s-breadth 
high over the east mountains, Everett 
Pearson of Peacham has begun to pick 
up these cans—jugs the farmers cali 
them—along with the milk from last 
night’s milking, for processing at the 
creamery and shipment to the Boston 
market. 

Everett Pearson, who is 53, already 
has grained and milked his forty cows 
with his hired man’s help, before starting 
out on his milk collection route, a 
circuitous, 80-mile round trip which he 
will complete in about four hours. He’s 
madę this familiar trip seven days a week 
for twelve years now. Once there were 21 
patrons on the route; now, as they are 
converting to bulk tanks, there are only 
eleven. 

Anyone who wants to see the country- 
side at its best in the still, early hours 
of morning may do well to follow a milk 
truck such as Everett Pearson’s, as it 
sways over winding gravel roads, past 
meadows fragrant with clover and 
fenced pastures vivid with dew-drenched 
buttercups and devil’s paint brush. 

At the start, the load is light: empties 
from the previous morning’s pickup and 
Everett’s own eight or ten fuli cans. He 
unloads the 25-pound empties at each 
milkhouse, then lifts the fuli and drip- 
ping 100-pound cans from the cooler, 
out the door and swings them up onto 
the truck’s high platform. The load in- 
creases at each pickup as they climb to 
the higher ridges, then glide down to 
leafy glens. 


Picldruz Up Milk AT THE HILL FAR MS 

Ol OF VER MONT IS AN 

IMPORTANT BUSINESS AND, ON AN EARLY AUTUMN DAY, 
PROYTDES A REAL INTRODUCTION TO COUNTRY LIFE 
by LOUIS A. LAMOUREUX 

Photographs by HANSON CARROLL 















Farmers, and the children too, often 
are on hand at the barnyard to greet the 
truck’s arrival. A farmer may be ex- 
pecting to pick up his milk check or some 
supplies sent up from the creamery. 
Morę often he is there just to visit for a 
while before going out to his fields, or 
to pump for news of the community. 

Pearson is a man with easy commu- 
nication with man, child or beast. And 
being a connoisseur of horseflesh, he 
stops to talk about the four Percherons 
which Burton Frye of Danville is training 
for the horse-pulling contests. 

Farther along at the Woods-Douse 
farm in Danville, the children wriggle 
with delight at Pearson’s joshing. Then, 
at the place of Ida Woods, a grand- 
mother who runs her Danville farm 
alone, he lends a hand with a balky 
heifer. He joins Ralph Cole, a little 
later, in a frantic goose chase through 
the vegetable garden. Then, as he passes 
through Peacham, children at the 
Kempton farm wave hello. 
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One of Everett’s last stops is the 
Welch farm in Peacham, which faces 
rounded Harvey Mountain. At mid- 
morning he arrives at the St. Johnsbury 
plant of the Cabot Cooperative Cream- 
ery with nearly 100 cans of milk. There 
he directs them onto a belt conveyor, into 
the din and steam of the creamery. 

Each farm has a number, and all cans 
of one number are emptied into a stain- 
less Steel vat for weighing and butterfat 
analysis—the bases for payment. Milk 
then is released to a cooling tank, and 
the empties bounce through a scouring 
and steaming process to emerge, their 
caps set on at a rakish angle. The hot 
cans are put back onto the truck. 

In loading, shifting and unloading the 
cans Everett has lifted morę than seven- 
teen tons that morning. He heads back 
to his farm, which sits like a great, gray 
chateau on the skyline, to his own herd, 
to continue until dark his husbandry. 
“It’s interesting work,” Everett says. 
“Each day is difTerent.” 

























I t was a good old tree, that chestnut. 

There was a knotted ropę hanging from 
one of its limbs. We’d get up on the ledge 
behind the tree, ropę in hand, and leap into 
space. It seemed as if we soared out over 
half the world before we returned to the 
ledge again. There was a little cubbyhole 
at the bottom of the tree, too, between a 
couple of its roots. Here we could sit, pro- 
tected almost absolutely by a root on 
either side and by its sturdy, three-foot 
trunk behind us. 

It hardly ever occurred to us as we 
played that our old friend was dead. True, 
its trunk stood gaunt and gray. The few 
shucks of bark that clung to it at first fell 
away in two or three winters. The limbs, 
which had already lost their twigs, 
crumbled back a little each year. But in 
the main it stood there unchanged, as solid 
as any of the birches and maples and 
hardhacks which shared its woodland. 

That sentinel tree, so much a part of my 
boyhood days, was still standing when I 
went down to the woodlot for a finał look 
around before going overseas in World 
War II. When I returned two years later 
three of its great limbs had been reduced 
to stubs. The limb with the knotted ropę 
had fallen away. As I searched around on 
the ground for it my foot brushed against 
a green shoot which poked up through the 
humus and borę a few oblong leaves. 

The toothlike projections along the 
edges of the leaves told me the plant was a 
chestnut, too. Most likely it was a sprout 
from the roots of the old tree. Together 
with half a dozen others of its kind, it 
would seek upwards perhaps twenty feet 
before it succumbed, in turn, to the same 
killer that had devastated its parent: 
Endothia parasitica , the chestnut blight. 

Our sturdy tree hardly hinted at the 
chestnufs proud past. Looking at it and a 
few lesser skeletons still standing, I tried 
to picture the woods my parents had told 
me about—woods in which the tree was 
so common that they were known as 
chestnut groves, just as we now have pine 
groves or birch groves. Vermont had 
chestnut groves in Guilford, Vernon and 
well up the Connecticut and Champlain 
valleys. Thousands of acres in the South¬ 
ern Appalachians were practically chest¬ 
nut groves, too, with one forest tree in 
four being the American chestnut. 

“Chestnuts usually grew mixed with 
other trees,” an elderly friend recalled. 
“When it was crowded it forgot about 
spreading and shot right up toward the 
light. So you got good, fast-growing tim- 
ber trees—often thirty feet or morę with- 
out a limb when they grew in the forest 
like that. We’d mark the straightest ones 


for telephone poles. When they were ‘set’ 
in the ground they’d last forever. 

“A chestnut forest was quite a sight,” 
he continued. “Ali those straight, tali 
trees. You just don’t see anything like it 
now. If you looked out over a valley of 
solid forest the chestnuts were easy to see. 
They had their own rich green color. 
They’d often stick out above the canopy 
of the other trees, too, so you could spot 
them a long ways away. There were forests 
like that all the way from Maine to 
Georgia.” 

Miss Charlotte McCartney of W. Fair- 
lee, has gathered a wealth of information 
on the chestnut in Vermont, says the tree 
when fuli grown may be 60 to 100 feet tali, 
with a symmetrical oblong shape. The 
gray-brown bark of the maturę tree is cut 
into broad ridges by many cracks and fis- 
sures. The bark on the twigs and smali 
branches is smooth and reddish in color. 
Its narrow, toothed leaves, sometimes 10 
inches long, turn yellow in autumn, and 
may cling to a twig here and there through 
winter like those of its relative, the Ameri¬ 
can beech. 

Everywhere it grew it was as beloved as 
the gallant old guardian of our woodlot. 
It wasn’t merely great numbers that 


Do you know of any chestnut trees 
still growing? There are still a number 
of old trees whose roots are sending up 
sprouts even though the main trunk 
has died. The bark on these little 
sprouts is often shiny reddish-brown. 
When this bark begins to crack and 
split with age (about 3 or 4 inches in 
diameter) the blight spores usually 
gain entrance. However, any chestnut 
of 8 inches’ trunk diameter or morę 
may be blight resistant and potentially 
valuable. Such a tree of this size should 
be reported to your county extension 
agent or forester. Seeds and sprouts 
from sufficiently promising trees may 
be grown in the Horticultural Research 
Center of the University of Vermont, 
according to C. Lyman Calahan, 
horticulturist at the University. 


brought joy to whole generations of peo- 
ple, however. Everything about the chest¬ 
nut was good. Its wood was easy to work, 
and fun to split. One blow with an axe 
would often cleave it. Many a split raił 
fence was fashioned from pure chestnut. 
Once the fence was madę, it was good for 
the life of the farmer. The wood, like that 
of our childhood tree, was practically im- 
mune to the weather. Chestnut railroad 
ties carried the pioneers ever westward. 
Leather for the expanding new nation was 


prepared with tannic acid from the bark. 
It was this same tannic acid that madę the 
lumber so resistant to decay. 

The living tree was wonderful. Grown 
in the open it must have been a giant 
among hardwoods. It was roughly the size 
of the best sugar mapie, but with a larger 
spread. A good tree might be up to five 
feet in diameter at breast height, eighty 
feet tali and able to shade a lawn all by 
itself. 

In late June and early July, after most 
trees had given up fiowering, the American 
chestnut came into bloom. Cream-colored 
catkins sometimes as much as ten inches 
long decorated the tree. Their małe pollen 
drifted on the wind to the smaller female 
flowers on the same or other trees. A 
chestnut tree in bloom in an old picture 
that I have appears to be covered with 
lace. 

It was in the autumn, however, that the 
tree came into its own. Those little female 
flowers had slowly been developing their 
fruit—a round bur armed with hundreds 
of needles. The bur was so prickly that 
it discouraged even sąuirrels. Now, with 
the leaves curling and turning brown, the 
bur yielded to the efifects of frost and the 
swelling of its hidden treasure. Splitting 
wide open, it released two or three sweet 
nuts, sometimes morę. They looked some- 
what like the chestnuts sold in food Stores 
today, but were smaller, flattened where 
they had lain against each other in the bur, 
and with a long slender tuft at the tip. 

“The sound of chestnuts falling on the 
leaves was part of autumn,” one of my 
elderly neighbors told me. “After a good 
frost you could spot a chestnut tree just 
by listening. Today hardly anybody knows 
what we mean when we speak of ‘nutting’, 
but it was a season of the year, just like 
‘sugaring’ in Vermont in the spring. 
There’d be chestnuts and those prickly 
burs all over the ground. We used to go 
barefoot in spring and summer—but not 
at chestnut time.” 

“We had to get out to those trees in a 
hurry, too,” he continued. “The sąuirrels 
liked them just as well as we did. So did 
bears and grouse, and I guess wild turkeys 
in the south. And no wonder. Boil them 
or steam them and you had something so 
sweet it makes the ‘chestnuts’ you buy in 
the storę today taste like pastę. It was fun 
to roast them, too. But you had to nick 
them to let the steam escape or they’d 
explode like firecrackers.” 

The wood was almost as explosive, too. 
We burned a few chunks of it in our fire- 
place, and it snapped and sent sparks half- 
way across the room. 

To me there is still another thing won- 
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derful about the chestnut. Over the years 
I’ve collected a few of the brownish burs 
from various sources. Their formidable 
exterior is impressive enough, but the in¬ 
terior is a surprising contrast. It is bufTy- 
white and velvety soft—a fitting couch for 
one of the most delicious items a tree can 
produce. 

This was the tree that once ranked sec- 
ond to oak in sheer footage of hardwood 
lumber in the United States. Sixty years 
ago about one hardwood tree in every ten 
at the sawmills was a chestnut. This 
amounted to nearly 90 million board feet 
a year. Even in Vermont, which probably 
had less than 175,000 acres in chestnut, 
the tree supplied scores of little mills 
which madę shingles, lath, furniture, out- 
door siding, posts and poles, interior trim 
and even musical instruments. When the 
blight came, away went the basie timber 
stand—some 50 to 75 million standing 
board feet in Vermont—whose yearly 
growth supplied the state’s annual crop. 
Away, too, in many cases, went the little 
mills and even the towns where their 
workers lived. Before the great blight 
which swept over its entire rangę like a 


forest fire, the chestnut was considered 
with as much respect and affection, per- 
haps, as the chickadee and the brook 
trout—both of which had been its neigh- 
bors for possibly millions of years. But 
still another neighbor proved its undoing. 
And this neighbor was man, who loved 
the tree. 

The first sign that something was wrong 
was the death of a few chestnuts in the 
New York Zoological Garden in 1904. 
The trunks of the trees were found to be 
girdled beneath the bark by a spreading 
fungus unknown in this country. Morę 
surprised than alarmed at first, researchers 
traced the probable origin of the disease 
to Asiatic trees brought in by ship. 

While they puzzled, the fungus quietly 
went forward. Gaining maturity in its 
victims, it pursued its insidious life cycle. 
It produced two kinds of tiny spores, 
which acted like seeds to spread the dis¬ 
ease. 

One spore type was borne in little 
pustules that looked like air rifle pellets 


scattered on the dead bark. When the 
pustules broke, the spores were carried by 
the wind. They might find lodging in a 
wound or even a crack in the bark of a 
mighty chestnut miles away. 

The other spore was produced during 
moist weather in the tissue of its dying 
host. It squeezed out of a hole in the bark 
in huge numbers, looking like toothpaste 
from a tubę. The sticky mess would cling 
to the toes of birds, the bodies of insects 
and even the clothing of researchers seek- 
ing to protect the trees. Gifted with re- 
markable powers of survival, such spores 
might be deposited later at some distant 
spot. 

There were no plant quarantine laws in 
1904. The American chestnut, not having 
had any previous contact with this 
Asiatic disease, was a sitting duck. Leap- 
frogging its way from that first spot in the 
Bronx, the blight appeared in isolated 
areas farther away from home with each 
passing year. Even so, it would have been 
relatively easy to control, with today’s 
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laws. It had proceeded only about a hun- 
dred miles from New York City in 1910. 
But then it built up speed. By 1912, when 
an alarmed government put plant quaran- 
tine laws into effect, it was well into Con¬ 
necticut, midstate New York and Vir- 
ginia, and in the 1930’s it had sought out 
and destroyed or severely damaged almost 
every chestnut tree in New England. 

In twenty morę years it had gone its 
limit and could go no farther. By 1950 the 
blight had struck almost every American 
chestnut tree over its entire rangę—from 
Maine to Michigan, down to Mississippi 
and east to Georgia. There were no new 
worlds to conquer. The American chestnut 
was almost extinct. 

Almost. And here is where there is vast- 
ly greater hope for the chestnut than for 
the passenger pigeon, the dodo or the 
great auk. Although most Americans have 
never seen so much as a living chestnut 
leaf, a few know the tree as a slowly 
mouldering stump in the forest or fence- 
row, surrounded by those pathetic little 
sprouts which grow for a few years and 
then die back to earth. And while life 
remains in those roots and sprouts the 
chestnut is in a far better position than a 
stufTed bird in a museum. 

There is an even greater hope, too. Here 
and there can be found a chestnut sapling 
which has survived that critical sprout 
stage when the bark first opens up a crack 
and admits the fungus spores. And, mirac- 
ulously, there are even a few maturę trees 
standing amid the ruins of their relatives. 

Is it some unusual soil chemistry that 
has saved these scattered trees? Have they 
just been lucky? Or is there some muta- 
tion or genetic change in these diamond- 
scarce individuals which gives them nat- 
ural immunity? 

The answers are not easy to find. With 
something as slow growing as a chestnut 
tree you cannot just set up a test today and 
have the results tomorrow. It may take 
fifteen years. And if your test is a fail- 
ure. . . . 

However, a start must be madę some- 
where. One of the most logical places to 
begin is with those lucky sprouts and rare 
maturę trees. If they are truły resistant 
to the blight, perhaps they can pass this 
characteristic on to new generations, 
either through seed or by means of graft- 
ing onto hardy Asiatic stock. 

Here is where Vermont makes its con- 
tribution. One of the country’s most ded- 
icated workers has been the late George 
Turner, Chittenden County forester, who 
put in thirty years of his own time on be- 
half of the American chestnut. Even 
though Burlington is on the northern edge 



of the naturai rangę of the species, Mr. 
Turner was able to plant and raise several 
dozen trees in his yard in tests for blight 
resistance. 

A few of these trees are forest cinder- 
ellas. Back when he was a foreman in a 
Vermont CCC camp, Turner noticed 
some little saplings which had been up- 
rooted by a road grader. Realizing they 
were chestnuts, he came to their rescue. 
Wrapping their roots against drying, he 
took them home and planted them in his 
backyard nursery. Now, as he had ex- 
changed pollen, nuts and grafting scions 
from these trees with researchers in many 
parts of the United States, the chestnut 
may have a brighter tomorrow because 
of these brands which were, almost liter- 
ally, plucked from the burning. 

“He had real devotion to his work,” 
Mrs. Turner told me. “I remember one 
tree he found which had a good crop of 


chestnuts. Since the tree is not very self- 
fertile, this meant there was probably 
another one within a hundred feet or so. 
When he found it, it was one of the largest 
he had seen—perhaps twelve inches 
through the trunk. It had a good crop of 
nuts, too. So he went right up into the top 
of that tree and out into the branches to 
pick those burs one by one before they 
dropped or the squirrels got them.” 

Those seeds have been planted. They 
were carefully tended in the Turner 
nursery, in other parts of Vermont, Con¬ 
necticut and the United States. Many of 
them are sturdy little seedlings. But now 
comes the long wait; chestnut seedlings 
and sprouts have a high resistance to the 
blight when young, so even artificial in- 
oculation with the disease may not prove a 
thing. 

A method to cut the waiting time down 
a few years is to use grafted materiał from 
a tree which seems to be immune. But the 
question immediately arises: what can it 
be grafted on? Put a potentially immune 
shoot on a susceptible stock, and the 
stock may die the following year, taking 
the valuable shoot with it. 

The answer seems to lie right back 
where the blight probably arose in the 
first place: the Asiatic chestnut. Having 
lived with the disease in its native land, 
this tree has a high degree of resistance. 
Thus, if a truły immune American chest¬ 
nut scion can be grafted onto an Asiatic 
stock, you may get at least one tree that, 
after all these years, can laugh at the 
blight. 

With this thought in mind, Mr. Turner 
sent scions from his large forest tree and 
some of his other promising trees to a 
number of cooperators. Some of these 
twigs went to the Northeastern Forest Ex- 
periment Station at Upper Darby, Penn- 
sylvania. Others went to the U. S. Forest 
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Service’s projects at Laurel, Maryland. 
Dr. Jesse Diller and his coworkers at these 
stations have sent and received scions 
and foundation stock to and from many 
parts of the country. Morę than half a 
million blight-resistant Asiatic trees were 
distributed for testing and grafting to 
foresters, horticulturists and wildlife tech- 
nicians. The results have been varied, but 
encouraging. The Chinese chestnut, an 
Asiatic type, is one of the most promising 
stock species. Grafts have successfully 
“taken” and the resulting trees have 
flourished. Some of them have even caught 
the blight and recovered. But, perversely, 
a few have grown for several years, then 
withered away. I saw a few of these at 
Mr. Turner’s nursery. Apparently the 
perfectly resistant, perfectly compatible 
American chestnut has yet to be found. 

There’s another way to combine the 
best points of difTerent chestnut species, 
however. This is by crossbreeding, or the 
production of hybrids. George Turner sent 
pollen from his trees for this purpose to the 
Connecticut Experiment Station at New 
Haven, the forest experiment stations at 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, and a num- 
ber of other cooperating units. He also did 
some crossbreeding among his own stock. 
Beginning in 1959, he madę crosses among 
Japanese, Chinese and American chest- 
nuts, along with the chinkapin, a scrubby 
Southern chestnut with little seeds. 

“Thus,” he wrote in a report given at an 
Ontario convention in 1964, “I hope to 
get multiple hybrid seedlings with greater 
disease resistance than their northern 
(female) parents and with greater cold re¬ 
sistance than their Southern (małe) pa¬ 
rents. From 1959 through 1964, I have 
madę a total of 44 combinations of polli- 
nations.” 

“These,” he continued, “resulted in 142 
plantable nuts—” and here the frustra- 
tions of a researcher come sneaking 
through—“ those not lost to sąuirrels.” 

The hybrid strains show great promise. 
Russell B. Clapper, working at Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania, developed a Jap- 
anese-American cross, known as the 
Clapper chestnut. There aren’t many spec- 
imens of the tree yet, but it resists the 
blight like the Chinese type and yet re- 
sembles the American tree. Richard 
Jaynes, geneticist at the Connecticut sta¬ 
tion, has worked with George Turner and 
other Vermonters to produce several types 
of hybrids over a period of thirty years. 
Some are good ornamental trees; others 
produce a fine crop of nuts; some hołd 
promise as timber-type forest trees. 

However, to those who remember the 
beloved chestnut, a hybrid will never re- 


place the original. The tantalizing thing is 
that those few widely-scattered maturę 
trees, silently growing in the forests and 
fields, may even now hołd the key to the 
return of the species. 

Until such a key is discovered, foresters 
and conservationists take careful notę of 
each promising find. The largest known 
tree of all is a giant near Chelsea, Michi¬ 
gan. Its trunk is about five feet in diam- 
eter. The tree towers about seventy-five 
feet in the air, and spans a circle about 
seventy feet in diameter. Its bark is deeply 
furrowed and rugged. 

Perhaps this tree is truły resistant to the 
blight. Along with one or morę of about 
two hundred trees of good size now known 
to exist, it may have within its tissues that 
genetic variation known as a mutation—a 
sudden change in its makeup which can 
be passed through its seeds to futurę gen- 


Hybrid and grafted chestnuts are not 
generally available to the public from 
the U.S. Government, but a number 
of private tree nurseries have Chinese 
chestnuts for sale. Their advertise- 
ments are often found in Sunday 
newspaper supplements. One such 
nursery is J. E. Miller, of Canandaigua, 
New York. The blight-resistant 
Chinese chestnut is of spreading, 
dense growth, resembling the Ameri¬ 
can species but with somewhat 
broader leaves. It is shaped somewhat 
like an apple or peach tree when it 
reaches nut-bearing age (5 or 6 years). 


erations. But even though seeds have been 
planted there’s that long waiting period 
for a sizeable tree to result. 

And so each new chestnut that is dis- 
covered takes on a special significance. 
At the University of Vermont, Ray 
Foulds, Chief Forester, keeps tabs on 
trees in his area. Dave Barton does the 
same in Bennington County. Other for¬ 
esters, county agents and soil conserva- 
tionists serve as focal points for notices 
of any chestnuts eight inches in diameter 
or morę in their area. If a tree has reached 
this size it might have a mutation making 
it resistant to the blight. 

There’s the possibility of artificially 
produced mutations, too. When seeds are 
exposed to radiation, their genetic consti- 
tution may change. Then, when planted, 
they produce a new plant. Many, like the 
sunflower I once saw that was all petals 
and no seeds, are of little value. But re- 
search laboratories at several Southern 
States are using chestnuts from these re¬ 
sistant trees in the hope that, with just a 


little help from Cobalt-60 and colchicine, 
a mutation-inducing drug, the scales 
might be tipped toward complete im- 
munity. 

Thus the problem is attacked on many 
fronts. But, as William Gabriel, geneticist 
at the Burlington olhce of the North- 
eastern Experiment Station points out, 
for once the answer doesn’t merely lie in 
public funds. There are enough worthy 
outlets for federal and State forest money 
already. Private individuals can be of real 
help, too, not only by donating money 
toward further research but keeping watch 
for those all-important individual trees. 

George Turner’s valuable work, per¬ 
haps within an ace of real accomplish- 
ment, has gone into a hiatus sińce his 
death in 1965. The chestnut nursery down 
behind his house is becoming crowded as 
about two hundred trees put on new 
growth. Their carefully coded tags fade 
in the sun, even though the records to go 
with them are safe at the University of 
Vermont. And, this minutę, land-moving 
machinery at work may be mindlessly 
overturning some chestnut tree of poten- 
tially incredible value. 

A few days before this writing, Elwin 
Leysath, Rutland district forester, knocked 
at my door. He’d come in response to a 
telephone conversation we’d had previ- 
ously. Getting into his car, I rode with him 
some ten minutes along a country road. 

Finally we stopped. A hike of less than a 
minutę into the woods, and there it was— 
the good old tree of my youth. 

Of course I wasn’t able to recognize it. 
It wasn’t dry and almost white, and it had 
real twigs on the ends of its limbs. I could 
even see the alternate, slightly pointed 
buds against the winter sky. 

Carefully I placed a hand against the 
sturdy trunk of that veritable living fossil. 
For the first time I saw and felt what chest¬ 
nut bark was like: gray-green, smooth, 
almost shiny—not brown and hanging off 
in dying husks. This was a tree that George 
Turner had often visited in his lifetime. 
Now it was nearly fourteen inches in di¬ 
ameter. 

Looking down at the earth, we found a 
few of those long, narrow lance-shaped 
leaves with the regular teeth along the 
edges. There were even two or three burs, 
their tan velvet exposed, the nuts probably 
buried somewhere by a squirrel or chip- 
munk. But pollen and other nuts from this 
tree have gone to many parts of the 
United States. 

Even now, perhaps, a sapling from one 
of them is bearing, unrevealed, the key 
to survival which foresters still hope is 
hidden somewhere. <*2° 
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FOLLOWING THE NAUTICAL SKILLS AND TRADITIONS 

OF HUNDREDS OF YEARS, A MODERN LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 
SAILOR CRUISES FOR FUN WITH HIS FAMILY 
AND RACES FOR THE SPORT OF IT, 

TO WIN A SPECIAL PLACE IN f . 

Tpe Laoies Cup Race 

by JOE P. HEANEY 

Photographed by HANSON CARROLL 


I ake champlain is an historie race 
j course, a vast, adventuresome arena 
that makes and keeps its own rules while 
accepting changes among competing men 
and ships. 

Canoes fuli of Indians, sailors in gun- 
boats, swift steamships and now sleek 
sporting craft all have had to accept the 
Lakę on her own terms. 

Brilliant or scowling, the Lakę would 
make no private treaties. Beauty and 
treachery are personal business, Cham¬ 
plain has insisted. And no sailor ever will 
comprehend why the calm, whispering 
waters will suddenly frown in outrage and 
impose the prompt penalties it has on mis- 
sionary, smuggler and fisherman. Through 
the centuries conquerors, revolutionaries, 
savages, trappers, loggers, plunderers and 
sportsmen have crisscrossed the Lake’s 
broad course and felt its power. 
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Still, the mystery, the cruel whimsy, have 
not alienated Champlain^ racing sailors. 
Contemporary Lakę Champlain racers in- 
clude men like Burlington architect Bill 
Wiese, who sails part time because he 
can’t arrange it fuli time. 

Wiese was the winningest sailor on Lakę 
Champlain last season and he’s after morę 
triumphs this summer. Frequently his wife 
and three children are aboard the family’s 
29-foot sloop Sciucy Fox. Mrs. Wiese, bet- 
ter known as Pat, isn’t as strong as a Gal- 
veston deck hand, Bill declares, “but she’s 
an ablebodied seawoman and a lot of help 
on board. My Kurt is indispensable.” The 
children: Kurt, 15, Kristan, 11 and Bill, 4. 

Before Wiese came to Vermont in 1951 
he flew for the Navy and attended the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The family lives in 
Shelburne where the Lakę Champlain 
Yacht Club is situated, but the Sciucy Fox 


sails out of the Malletts Bay Boat Club. 
The $12,500 boat was built in Portsmouth, 
Va. It requires a four-member crew and 
can sleep “six good friends,” as Bill Wiese 
puts it. She has an auxiliary engine for the 
times there is no racing or wind. 

Wiese raced a 19-foot Lightning before 
becoming skipper of the Sciucy Fox in late 
1965. There was additional experience rac¬ 
ing Champlain as a crew member on other 
boats. 

He owns a sailboat instead of an air- 
plane, Bill Wiese explains, because it’s a 
sport his family can enjoy, too. “I'd like to 
have an airplane, but not morę than a 
boat, and I can alford only one. Sailing is 
a lot like flying. The pilot uses wings as a 
sailor uses sails. It’s a similar principle— 
air and wind—the proper use of both.” 

Mile-long Baker Pond in New Hamp- 
shire, a mere dewdrop compared to Cham- 
























Sailors ntaneuver their craft , 
top left and. above , to the starting 
linę of the Ladies Cup Race , 
while helów a State Police boat , 
helps to elear the course. 
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Rounding Proctor S/ioal at left Saucy Fox leacis Luna 
far left. Mt. Mansfield lies behind. Above , Woherine 
class, Columbia 40 and Yankee boats approac/i 
Shelburne Point , the Adirondacks in t/te background. 
Delów , a 27-foot Woherine , foreground , luffs t/te 
40-foot Fiddler to prevent her front passing. 





















plairfs 120-mile north-south sweep, is the 
place where Wiese spent his boyhood sum- 
mers and where he started. It planted the 
sailing seed and madę his city home easier 
to take during the rest of the year. His 
craft there, morę functional than fashiona- 
ble, was a 14-foot catboat. 

Baker Pond was the start of something 
else. Here Wiese learned that a sailor must 
have self-control—that to win a race there 
must be discipline, system and coopera- 
tion. 

Bill Wiese is a pretty well organized 
man. At 44 he looks 30. His 165-168 
weight, where it should be, is some sort of 
acknowledgement that fat sailors don’t 
win races, and even may have trouble 
swimming. The Sciucy Fox log is a chron¬ 
icie of planning, determination and 
achievement—morę often than not done 
with his family. 

It was on Saturday, June 18 last sum- 
mer, the day of the annual Long Distance 
Race, and the Sciacy Fox log begins: 
“Went aboard Friday night after supper. 
Good sleep. Motored to Stave to meet 
long-distance race group. Pat, Kurt, Kris 
and I are only family group. Some looked 
sidelong at us. Race started at 0940. We 
took empty end of linę and got good air.” 

The sport pages commented later: “The 
Malletts Bay Boat Club Long Distance 
Race was pure frustration. With almost no 
wind the boats failed to hnish even two of 
the three legs. The only part of the event 
worth cheering about came when the 
Wiese family licked the self-styled hot- 
shot crews and won the top spot. Who 


AU the spoils at raee's end , above, arerCt 
for the victor a/one. And other spec ta tors, 
below , depart to find their own refreshment. 






















says sailing isn’t a family sport? Fifteen 
boats raced in the two-day drifting match.” 

The oldest and most prestigious sailboat 
race on the Lakę is the 7'/z-mile Ladies 
Cup Race. The cup was first offered by the 
ladies of the Lakę Champlain Yacht Club 
in 1888 (it has never been won by a lady), 
and it can ónly be won by a member of the 
home club—but there is a handicap di- 
vision open to non-members. 

And after last summer’s race the news- 
papers reported: “The Ladies Cup handi¬ 
cap division—open to non-members— 
was won by Bill Wiese in Sciucy Fox .” 

It was an exciting race on the Fox , this 
time with an all-man crew. The log re¬ 
ported: “Second at Juniper Ledge mark, 
but rounded too wide and Griswold got 
inside and passed us. Up to Juniper on 
high point and cut close, just missing reef 
(saw rocks) at NW end. Fast reach to 
Proctor Shoal. Molly Stark hit rocks be- 
hind us, impressing fleet. Set spinnaker 
and got hour glass and pole lifted. Fred 
said: ‘There’s string all over the place.’ I 
suggested we try to swap clews behind 
genoa. It worked and we ran home.” 

The log doesn’t omit bad days, such as 
Sunday, August 14th: “Pat arrived about 
10. Started Royal Savage Race on mild 
breeze at 1200. Moved up through fleet 
after usual poor start and wind died half 
way to Robinsons. Ghosted for hours, 
passing Fidcller to leeward and Luna to 
windward. Becalmed about 200 yards ofT 
shortened course. Finish at 2nd mark. 
Drifted over 6Vz hours after start way 
down about 8th or 9th. Ugh! what a race.” 


The Wieses , back from 
an eyening family cruise , 
leave Saucy Fox at anchor. 



September second wasn’t a race day, 
and that morning Saucy Fox was on the 
other side of the Lakę: 

“Left Kingsland Bay about 1000, sailed 
around Garden Island and then to Essex. 
Anchored. Good lunch, walked around 
town. Beautiful old homes. Saw fire trucks, 
old pumper called Ethan Allen. Returned 
to boat and sailed to Shelburne on beauti¬ 
ful NW wind. Arrived at Lakę Champlain 
Yacht Club at 1700 for salmon dinner. 
Bed.” 

The Saucy Fox came out of the water 
for the winter on November third. It was 
the end of a season that had morę than 
satisfied Bill Wiese and had reaffirmed his 
great love for sailing and racing and for 
Lakę Champlain. 


“I can leave the Office and be on the boat 
in minutes. The Lakę is marvelous and 
challenging and interesting,” he says, “but 
the weather can change very rapidly out 
there. It can get dangerous in a hurry. 

“Every time I sail there is something dif- 
ferent, something to learn about the water 
and about the boat. You’ve got to under- 
stand your boat’s limits to race it well.” 

Wiese has his favorite times for the 
Lakę. He says it’s best very early in the 
morning and then an hour before sunset 
until an hour after. Sometimes he gets out 
history books and sails to places where 
history occurred—to Otter Creek, Ticon- 
deroga or Valcour Island. He is fond of 
dropping anchor in a quiet place during 
these times and calling the children to sit 


with him. And then they stay very still 
and they watch the great lakę heaving 
slowly and softly. Endless, almost silent 
ripples caress the Saucy Fox. 

Slowly phantom boats come into focus, 
and they sail slowly past. There is cannon 
fire and clouds of smoke, and men shout- 
ing and there is blood in the water. 

Then it may be quiet and the lakę 
smooth again. There is a gust of wind—a 
lonely, weeping wind. And through the 
water, swiftly and with little noise, come 
the birch canoes. They are Iroquois—per- 
haps Algonquins—strong men, their faces 
painted. There are a dozen canoes hlled 
with warriors. They pass quickly and fade 
toward the south, as those on the deck of 
the Saucy Fox watch in silence. 
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From one of the foresl-girl homes one can over!ook Pittsfield vil/age and the o/d Michigan Camp /ogging roadfar be/ow. 


ON A MOUNTAINSIDE IIIGH ABOVE PITTSFIELD 
A STRIKING NEW SECOND HOME COMMUNITY 
IS IN THE PROCESS OF CREATION— 
ITS DESIGNER NAMED IT 

Hawk Mountain 

Story and photographs by HAN SON CARROLL 
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Native materials, field słone and rough-finished woods , are used libe rally. Roof pat tern below once was used on farms in t/iis area. 


A wooded mountain area in Pittsfield, 
with a view down the Tweed River 
valley toward Killington and Pico ski 
areas provided the fulfillment of a young 
Tennessee designer’s dream—a colony of 
uniąue homes planned and located to 
blend into the landscape. 

Hawk Mountain. just ofT Route 100, is 
conceived to help people building in Ver- 
mont who find that the old farm houses 
with lots of land for protection now are 
rare items on the market. When finished, 
this 165-acre community of roads winding 
through heavy pine and hemlock will hołd 


thirty homes designed with seclusion and 
functional living in mind. No two designs 
are alike, but their common purpose is to 
blend with the landscape in such a way 
that even houses on one-acre lots enjoy 
privacy and mountain-top views. Preser- 
vation of the existing landscape has been 
the guide for the area’s design. 

Robert Williams, a soft-spoken relaxed 
man, is a graduate of the University of 
Tennessee and the Harvard School of 
Architecture. He heads the Hawk Moun¬ 
tain Corporation. A Dartmouth graduate, 
Harry Ames, is in charge of promotion, 




















Hecivy timbers and sturdy trees give a feeling of unity. 


A mountainside swimming pool mis built just above t/ie entrance road. 


and the remainder of the Corporation is 
madę up of draftsmen and local, full-time 
carpenters, in all a staff of about fifty. 

Hawk Mountain was the outgrowth of a 
ski trip to Vermont, Williams explains. 
He and a University of Tennessee friend, 
Dr. Hugh Kopald, had long discussed the 
possibilities of such a development, and 
while skiing at Killington saw and 
purchased the land that became Hawk 
Mountain. 

Basically the company is interested in 
the sale of home sites with zoning and 


house design Controls, so that each home 
will blend with the countryside. Hawk 
Mountain Corporation olTers the com- 
plete land, design, building and property 
management package and most residents 
have used their complete service. 

If Robert Williams had turned his 
talents toward painting he would have 
used a wide brush and sweeping strokes. 
His designs reflect a bold and functional 
character and a distaste for the cute and 
ornate. His use of heavy board, post and 
beam construction with spacious Windows 


and rough finishes results in mountain- 
side-oriented buildings which combine 
traditional and modern influences. His 
rough finishes vary from stucco to board 
and batten and in some cases to log cabin- 
like interiors and exteriors. 

Hawk Mountain’s location twenty 
minutes from Pico or Killington makes it 
attractive to skiers. Most of the houses, 
however, are used year-around as second 
homes, with some used by permanent 
residents. A man-made pond (put in last 
summer) and a proposed ski tow will add 
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Relaxing in a Hawk Mountain grove, Bob Williams and his son Gregory , 5 , make an informal evaluarion of one of the new komes. 


to supplement the community’s recreation. 

When asked what people dislike about 
his houses, if anything, Williams says it’s 
the expense. But quality, custom design 
and construction just have to cost morę 
than prefabricated packages. Actually the 
houses he has designed there rangę from 
eighteen to forty-five thousand dollars. 
Most of the morę recent buyers have 
ordered in the higher brackets, indicating 
that the community is holding its appeal. 

Dwellers at the community are happy 
with the Hawk Mountain plan. Most of 


the homes have carried out Williams’ 
liking for textured woods. Williams can 
be strong in his design ideas, as most in- 
novators must. And one owner confesses 
that during the actual building he often 
wondered who was the client. 

After examining the homes built for 
others one wonders what form Williams’ 
own mountain lodge will take. But through 
the past two years the master planner has 
not tipped his drawing board. In fact he 
has madę his temporary home in an un- 
obtrusive, very usual farmhouse with 


offices upstairs. What will his home be 
like? Williams grins: “Rough, real 
rough,” explaining that he wants to live 
with the texture and feeling of wood morę 
so than he has done in the houses de¬ 
signed thus far. 

The lesson demonstrated at Hawk 
Mountain and pertinent to all of Vermont, 
is that one must build with a strong 
respect for the natural beauty around us 
in order to avoid the suburban look which 
already has defaced so much of the New 
England landscape. zOo 
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SUMMER 


in Yermont, as one thinks of it out of 


in simple colors—of green foliage and grass, 
and perhaps the contrasting red of farm buildings. 

The camera, though, belies one’s memory and reveals myriad 
a May morning the thin sunlight complements 
early greens of a valley panorama, or a rainy day merges water 

and mountain blues, or in late August 














scason, conjures up pictures 
the deep blue of sky 

moods and contrasts. Hcre on 
the delicate, 

Nature’s ycllows 
provide their own warmth. 



Left , Lakę Morey , 
by Abner Kodess 

Below, Peacham Village view , 
by Winston Pote 

Opposite below, Pownal Valley , 
by Carsten W. Johnson 

















Summer in Vcrmont inextricably evokcs the mcmory of fertile valley sccnes, of ncatly 
placed dairy farms, of waving grass ripe for the cutting, and 
of corn fields standing out distinctly in thcir darker green. The picture of 
pond-side villages comes to mind; one almost hears the shouts of splashing childrcn. 













Above, Mettowee Valley, Rupert, 
by H. Stanley Johnson 

Abovt right , North oj Randolph, 
by Carlos Elmer 

Right, Floating liridge , Bronkfield, 
by Arthur Grifkin 















Right, Near Stowe, by Carlos Elmer 
Below , Near Pom/reł, by Nelson Groffman 



Many are Summcr’s moods; in thc soft afternoon, thc mind’s 
eye follows a meadow brook’s meanders; old 
farm fields dozę under the warm sun. 1 his is the time 
of year to let Nature’s moods be yours. 
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THEIR BLUE-GREEN IIEIGIITS ROLL NORTII AND 
SOUTH THE W HOLE LENGTII OF V ERMONT. 
STILL RE LAT IV ELY UNSPOILED, THEY ARE 
PART OF OUR COUNTR Y’S GREAT HERITAGE 
by ROCKWELL STEPHENS 
Photographs , not credited, JOHN II. YONDELL 


O ne bright day last fall a young couple from Holland, 
yisiting Windsor, read the sign: “Birthplace of Vermont” 
and turned to their host. “Who was Mr. Vermont?” they asked. 
Their smiles grew as their host explained. “Of course —monts 
verts —green mountains, naturally. One would have to name the 
State for its mountains.” 

Few States have a morę dominant geographic feature than the 
Green Mountains. But despite the legend that the Reverend 
Samuel Peters, standing on the summit of Pisgah (now Killington 
Peak) in 1763, christened the wilderness below him “verd-mont,” 
the mountains did not oflicially name the land until the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1777 in Windsor created the independent 
State of Vermont. 

No poetic imagination was reąuired to give the Green Moun¬ 
tains their name. From the time of Samuel de Champlain’s first 
sight of their peaks and valleys in 1609 the term must have been so 
generally used that Ethan Allen’s irregulars came naturally by 
their designation as the Green Mountain boys. For the mountains 
are green, their slopes and all but a few of their highest summits 
covered with the dark evergreen of fir, pine and hemlock and the 
lighter shades of mapie, birch and beech. Even the upland pas- 
tures and valley sides, rocky as they were when the first settlers 
broke the shell of the wilderness to find and cultivate its soils, 
make a pattern in harmony with the forest. 

These are old mountains—maturę in the geologisfs term—and 
the forces that shaped and reshaped the land so many thousands 
of years ago have long sińce tempered their assaults, to leave a 
heritage of soil for all growing things. 

Common usage often refers to all of Vermont’s up-ended ge- 
ography as the Green Mountains, but the name applies properly 
only to the major mass running the fuli 159 mile length of the 
State a little west of its center and trending in a somewhat north- 
easterly direction, and consisting of three roughly parallel ranges. 
Longest and occupying the central position is the Main Rangę 
which includes the highest peaks. Near the Massachusetts border 
it spreads irregularly almost the fuli width of the State, narrows 
into a well-defined rangę about twenty miles wide at a point about 
fifty miles north of the border, then widens at its northern end 
beyond Mt. Mansfield. 

The Hogback Mountains lie to the west of the Main Rangę in 
an area somewhat south of the center of the State, and are about 
nine miles long. A third rangę extends some eighty-five miles 
south from the Canadian border eastward of the Main Rangę. 
It is thought to have been once continuous but is now broken by 
the course of the Lamoille river. The Lowell Mountains lie north 
of this gap, the Worcester, Northfield and Braintree Mountains 
to the south. Mt. HungeFs 3554-foot summit in the Worcester 


group looks northwest to the village of Stowe and the highest 
peaks of the Main Rangę dominated by Mt. Mansfield, hardly 
twelve miles distant. 

The separate Taconic Mountains, with a geologie history of 
their own, rise near Orwell and Sudbury, northwest of Rutland, 
and extend some seventy-eight miles to the Southwest corner of 
the State. The Taconics frame the west side of the Valley of Ver- 
mont, with the Main Rangę of the Green Mountains on the east. 

Lying in the north portion of the Taconics are the great forma- 
tions which produce nearly half of the nation’s marble which was 
first ąuarried commercially in 1785. Proctor is now the center of 
the industry and the site of what is said to be the world’s largest 
marble exhibit and museum. West of the marble formations are 
beds which produce morę siatę than any other source except 
Pennsylvania. The industry is centered around Poultney, near 
the New York border. 

There are some 420 named mountains in the Green Mountain 
ranges or occurring as isolated peaks, and many morę without 
names. Eighty rise to morę than 3000 feet, twenty-one top 3500, 
seven in the Main Rangę go over 4000. These are Mt. Mansfield, 




Hikers on Killington look north to their next ohjeetiw , Pico , at left. 
Opposite , the view from Molly Stark's Balcony toward Camel's Hnmp. 
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4393, and in descending order Killington, Mt. Ellen, Camel’s 
Hump, Cutts Peak, Abraham and Lincoln Peak. Pico just misses 
the 4000 club for lack of 37 feet. In geographical order north to 
south the higher peaks are Jay, Belvidere, Mansfield, CamePs 
Hump, Mt. Ellen, Lincoln, Pico, Killington, Shrewsbury, Strat- 
ton, and Glastonbury. 

East of the mountains lies an area called the Vermont Pied- 
mont, a plateau-like region extending the length of the State, and 
cut into an irregular pattern of hill and valley by streams hurrying 
to the Connecticut river. Though the predominant ridges run 
north and south, glacier, wind and water have combined to mix 
the hills and valleys to such an extent that it is a direction-wise 
traveler indeed who knows which way he is heading on many of 
the winding roads that make the region a favorite of the shun-pike 
explorer. The ridges run 1200 to 1800 feet in elevation, often 
commanding views of the high peaks to the west and the White 
Mountains to the east. This region includes the isolated monad- 
nock peaks of Burkę Mountain northeast of Lyndonville and Mt. 
Ascutney near Windsor, both over 3000 feet. 

The Granite Hills, their rock a resource matched in value only 
by the Taconic’s marble, lie in this Piedmont region east of the 
Green Mountain Rangę proper. Barre is the center of much of the 
quarrying and most of the finishing operations which producea 
third of the nation’s monumental stone. 

Tale is found in a chain of deposits just east of the fuli length 
of the Main Rangę. Most of the baby tale comes from a particu- 
larly fine grade mined just west of Windsor. 

Other minerał resources found in the roots of these aged moun¬ 
tains include traces of gold, copper, iron, manganese and as- 
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bestos. Gold was never a bonanza, but the copper deposits in the 
Stratford area were actively worked to the mid-nineteen hundreds. 
Iron ore in the Valley of Vermont, worked as early as 1785, sup- 
plied 26 furnaces and 14 forges in 1840. Manganese was being 
mined in the ’90s near Wallingford. But the asbestos in the Lowell 
Mountain rangę just south of the Quebec border still accounts 
for much of the U.S. production (amounting to perhaps 5% 
of U.S. consumption), though overshadowed by the Quebec 
mines farther north which are said to be the largest in the world. 

The 600 square miles of the Northeast Province (as the ge- 
ologists cali it) or Northeast Kingdom (as Vermonters know it) 
add to the mountain inventory. This thinly-populated region in¬ 
cludes some 130 high hills or mountains, with at least eight over 
2500 feet. They are not properly a part of the Green Mountains, 
but an extension of the White Mountain uplift of New Hampshire. 

By geologie time the Green Mountains and the Taconics are 
the oldest of the long Appalachian chain, which extends from 
Alabama to the Gaspe Peninsula and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
The Taconics may have been formed first by an upthrust which 
forced a great rock crust northwest from a region well to the 
east of the Green Mountains. The fuli explanation of why the 


Monadnock 


Benjamin Stein's specially drafted Green Mountain map takes a 
vantage point high over the Adirondacks looking east. The Connecticut 
River out linę s Yermonfs border with New Hampshire in the di stance. 

A Special Map reprint , designed for framing, enlarged to approximately 
35 by 12 inches and printed in two colors on heavy paper , is now 
availabie, sent rolled at $1.00 plus 20i for handling per print. 
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Taconics are now west of this rangę remains a major geologie 
puzzle. The Green Mountains, too, were folded and thrust north- 
ward and westward, and rosę to three or four times their present 
level and towered twelve to fifteen thousand feet. What we see 
now are only the roots of a one-time truły Alpine rangę. 

The stulT of which the mountains were madę may have come 
from Archeozoic times, perhaps two-and-a-half million years ago. 
But their present form is a product of repeated folding and upthrust 
extending into morę recent periods in the long geologie scalę and 
culminating in their shaping during the last ice age, when a great 
glacier began the work of erosion that is still going on. 

This vast ice sheet, thousands of feet thick and extending south- 
ward almost to Philadelphia, was the giant bulldozer that planed 
olT the summits and gouged lakes and ponds, dammed the flow 
of streams with its debris, and created others. Its great weight 
borę down the eartlTs crust to change the course of Lakę Cham- 
plain’s waters and turn them northward through the Riehelieu 
River into the St. Lawrence, rather than south through the Hud¬ 
son valley. The marks of its passage are everywhere to be seen— 
in grooves and scratches on the rocks of Mt. Mansfield’s summit, 
in huge boulders strewn erratically on pasture lands. The last 
of the glacial ice receded to its present remnant in Greenland per¬ 
haps a hundred-thousand years ago, but its handiwork remains. 

Dramatic evidence of the cataclysmic forces which shaped the 
land is everywhere at hand for even the casual observer. The 
deep rock cuts of the Interstate highways reveal the tilted forma- 
tions, often overlaid or seamed by rock of an obviously ditTerent 
color and kind, which testify to the thrust and fold of the geologie 
process. At Rock Point in Burlington is a classic example of a 


huge overthrust which forced a great mass of light-colored dolo- 
mite up and over a bed of younger limestone shale. 

The long mountain barrier splitting the State in two was a 
formidable obstacle for the pioneer settlers. Their path into the 
wilderness was up the Champlain or Connecticut valleys, thence 
into the hills by one of the fast-following tributary streams. Ten 
years or morę after towns were established on both slopes of the 
rangę, the higher ridges were still unbroken wilderness. 

The Winooski forced the only breach in the main rangę at 
Bolton Gorge, whose elevation (less than 400 feet above sea level) 
was seized byrailroad and highway to link Burlington and Mont- 
pelier. There Interstate 89 is overshadowed by the 4083-foot peak 
of CamePs Hump on the south and the mass of Bolton and Ricker 
Mountains, both over 3000 feet, on the north. Some twenty miles 
north of this gap the Lamoille river, flowing into the Champlain 
valley, skirts the northern peaks above Mt. Mansfield. 

The Winooski’s passage through the mountain wali madę it 
one of the principal Indian routes from Champlain country to the 
Connecticut. The trail led up the Winooski beyond Montpelier, 
then down the Wells River into the Connecticut at the town of 
Wells River or, turning near Montpelier, picked up the Third 
Branch of the White to what is now White River Junction. 

The Connecticut Valley settlers’ last outpost against Indian 
raids from the north, Fort Number Four at Charlestown, N. H., 
was linked with the Champlain Valley by a route up the Black 
river and over the divide to Otter Creek which, despite its name, 
is the longest river in the State. Fort Dummer near Brattleboro 
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was the eastern anchor for a well-traveled route across the South¬ 
ern end of the rangę to Bennington. 

Old Number Four’s strategie position madę it the terminus 
of the first road across the State from Crown Point, N. Y., built 
by Colonel Hawkes and Capt. John Stark at the orders of General 
Amherst in 1759 for his campaign against the French and Indians. 
The Crown Point Military Road, sometimes known as the English 
Road, was crude enough by any standards, but was a boulevard 
compared to wilderness travel. 

Another pioneer route, the Bayley-Hazen Military Road from 
Wells River northwest to the gap of Hazen’s Notch, was built 
in 1776 in preparation for an invasion of Canada, which was 
abandoned when the American forces were obliged to withdraw. 

The mountains remained a barrier even after the development 
of the turnpikes and plank roads of the mid-eighteen hundreds. 
Only three roads had been pushed across the State by 1800: one 
between Bennington and Brattleboro, another northwest from 
Windsor to Middlebury, and a third from Rockingham to Claren- 
don. Typical of the labor reąuired was a relatively short turnpike 
later connecting Waterbury and Stowe. Much of this was built of 
three-inch thick hemlock planks laid on a foundation of heavier 
timbers. It is said to have consumed approximately two-million 
board feet of lumber. 



The beautiful Graimlle Gulf road skirts the maiti rangę on Rte. 100. 
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Useful as these early toll roads were in giving some mobility 
to people and trade, they were too costly to survive. Shunpikers 
found ways to by-pass the toll gates; maintenance ate up revenues. 
Speaking in Congress in 1823, Representative White of Vermont 
stated the problem of these turnpike proprietors. “Mr. Keyes from 
his own funds has expended morę than S40,000 in making a road 
across the Green Mountains, and though the travelers pay a high 
toll for passage thereon, for nearly twenty years past this road 
has not yielded its proprietor one cent morę than sulheient to 
make necessary repairs.” 

Early travel was hazardous at best. The State lost one of its 
leading citizens when ex-governor Richard Skinner was thrown 
from his carriage and killed while Crossing the mountains in 1852. 

This east-west separation alfected both trade and politics, and 
to a degree the outlook and speech of the people. “We say ‘basket’ 
dilferent from folks on the Connecticut side,” says a native of the 
western slopes. “They’ve got a dilferent a from ours.” Trade 
flowed north and south in the Connecticut and Champlain valleys 
until the coming of the railroads. Marble for New England Coastal 
cities took the long route out Lakę Champlain and the St. 
Lawrence, then down the coast to avoid a hfty-mile Crossing of 
the mountains. And politically the governorship for many years 
alternated with scrupulous regularity between the two sides of 
the State. 

Today’s good roads have eliminated the spine of the mountains 
as a barrier and madę exploration by car easy and rewarding. 
With the aid of a map one can plot routes back and forth over the 
crest linę or through the notches, or, to add a touch of uncer- 
tainty and excitement to the gamę, put maps away and follow the 
compass east or west as roads and terrain permit. Practitioners 
of this art, the true alficionados of exploring, will use a geological 
survey map as an auxiliary, but half the fun is speculating whether 
a dwindling road will vanish in a rocky pasture or reassert itself 
as a highway a few miles farther on. Practical considerations 
eliminate most of the graveled town and county secondary roads 
from the usual maps, but an inąuiry to the Highway Department 
in Montpelier will bring detailed sheets for each county to permit 
exploration of the “back country” with some degree of certainty. 
Remote as one may feel while thus exploring, a major State or 
Federal road is never actually very distant; in fact, 80 per cent 
of the entire area of the State is no morę than 30 miles from an 
interchange on Vermont’s Interstate routes 89 and 91. 

There is no consensus among Vermont enthusiasts on “best” 
areas for exploration. Many of the dozen or morę trans-mountain 
routes bring the westbound motorist to a crest that reveais in one 
sudden, breathtaking instant the sweep of the Green Mountains 
and beyond them the waters of Lakę Champlain and the peaks 
of the Adirondacks. Others, notably the passage through Smug- 
glers’ Notch at Mt. Mansfield, lead up ever-narrowing valleys 
closely flanked by mountainsides rising morę than a thousand 
feet above the road. Many lead into mountain masses that seem 
to olTer no loophole, and one wonders through which fold the 
road builders will have chosen to thread the highway. 

A list of the morę spectacular gaps or passes on main highways 
would start with Smuggler’s Notch and add Hazen’s Notch to the 
north, Bolton Gorge on Interstate 89, Sherburne Pass on U.S. 4 
between Woodstock and Rutland, the Bromley Mountain-Peru 
Crossing on Vt. 11 above Manchester, Vt. 9 between Brattleboro 
and Bennington, and for north-south passages Granville Gulf 
on Vt. 100, Williamstown Gulf on Vt. 14, and Northfield Gulf on 
Vt. 12. But there would be many others, especially those following 
the secondary roads. 












Photogrcipher Ernest Gay,from the top of Bromley Mountain captures the Southern sweep froni Strat ton at far left to the Battenkill Valley , Jen tight. 
Below , Gay's camera from the Landgrove to Mt. Tabor roacl looks south to Ot ter Creek' s headwaters. The Taconic Mountains ate to the tight. 























The Mansfield rangę is seen at twilight on 
a la te Summer day from the north distance , 
by Son ja Bul laty and Angelo Lomeo . 
At left , « #/'(?///? ofhikers on Mt Mansfield 
itself glimpses Lakę Champlain to the west. 
Clyde H. Smith also filmed the dramatic 
view of himselj (using a timed camera) 
rapelling a face of Camel's Hump. 






























Vermont Route 100 might well be called the Green Mountain 
highway, for it follows closely the east side of the Main Rangę the 
fuli length of the State. From it one may swing west at any inter- 
section signposted to a settlement on the west side of the divide 
and find rich reward in the passage. On the west side of the rangę 
U. S. Route 7 performs somewhat the same function, though it 
swings west away from the mountains in its northern section. 

Route 100 is also the skiers’ highway, for along it lie many of 
the major ski areas which profit from the altitude of the higher 
mountains and their 100- to 120-inch snowfall belt. Mt. Snów, 
Haystack, Stratton, Bromley, Okemo, Killington, Pico, and 
farther north, Sugarbush, Glen Ellen, Mad River, Bolton, Stowe, 
Madonna, and Jay Peak are among these skiers’ meccas. Year- 
around operation makes their lifts a magnet for hikers and sight- 
seers in Summer and Fali. And travelers who may be startled to 
see sail planes spiraling overhead on wind currents from the 
mountain ridges will find a center of gliding activities at the air- 
port near Warren. 

But the best prescription for those who would savor the moun¬ 
tain wilderness morę intimately is to hike the Long Trail. This 
“Footpath Through the Wilderness” is the project of the Green 
Mountain Club, which sińce its founding in 1910 has cut and 
marked 260 miles of trail from the Massachusetts linę to Canada. 
It follows the ridge of the Main Rangę, dropping occasionally 
along valley streams, and traverses forty peaks over 3000 feet, 
including the four highest. There are a hundred side trails totaling 
175 miles in length. Morę than sixty shelters are strategically 
placed to permit trips of varying length each day. Some are lean-to 
structures with bunks for six, others are huts with bunks for eight 
to twelve and containing a stove. The Club, its headcjuarters in 
Rutland, is administered through a number of sections, each re- 
sponsible for continuous maintenance of its portion of the Trail. 
In the Green Mountain National Forest maintenance is carried 
on by the U.S. Forest Service, and other sections are covered by 
affiliated groups such as the Dartmouth and Middlebury College 
Outing Clubs. 

The Green Mountain Club publishes a guide book with detailed 
maps and descriptions of the Trail, section by section, which is 
kept up to datę by freąuent editions. Membership is open to any- 
one, and the dues of its approximately 1300 members and a smali 
trust fund support trail and shelter maintenance. 

The Long Trail is joined by the Appalachian Trail on its 
course from Maine to Georgia near Sherburne Pass over Mendon 
Mountain, east of Rutland. The two run together to the Massa¬ 
chusetts linę. The Appalachian Trail comes in from the east, Cross¬ 
ing the Connecticut at Hanover, N. H. Like the Long Trail it is 
well marked and easily picked up from intersecting highways. 

The Green Mountains have a character of their own. Their con- 
tours and summits, rounded by age and softened by the dense 
growth of their forests, have nonę of the savagery of younger 
mountain masses, with their sharp peaks and naked rocks. Grim 
as the tasks of settlement were, the pioneers nevertheless found a 
friendly land rich in timber for their homes, minerals for their 
forges, and fertile soil for crops and pastures. 

Today it is not only the peaks and valleys of the mountains 
but the shared intimacy of people and their land that gives the 
country its special ąuality. The Merino sheep that produced quick 
fortunes in the mid-1800s have gone, and the dairy cattle of the 
old upland, hillside farms are now increasingly concentrated in 
larger units in the valleys. But their pastures still make landscape 
patterns that only the Green Mountains afTord. 

The virgin forests, first marked by the English crown for the 
tali masts of their ships, are long sińce gone, and Burlington is no 


longer home port for the lumber rafts and hundreds of craft that 
took Green Mountain lumber to the markets of the world. Trees 
were looked on as an endless resource, consumed first by the 
settlers for the potash that was their only readily-transportable 
product for barter or cash, then by loggers cutting indiscriminate- 
ly to supply the insatiable demands of a growing population. 

But the forests have reproduced themselves in generous meas- 
ure, and for morę than fifty years Vermonters have been con- 
cerned that they shall remain an ever increasing asset. Morę than 
250,000 acres in the Green Mountain National Forest and over 
96,000 acres in State forests and parks are under the continuous 
care of trained foresters. Some 120 municipal forests have morę 
than 40,000 acres under cultivation and management, and net 
thereby a tidy quarter-of-a-million dollars from the annual pro- 
ceeds of selective harvesting. Landowners even with relatively 
smali woodlots are given advice and assistance by County For¬ 
esters maintained by the State. (Vermont was first in the nation 
to provide a trained forester for every county). Woodlands prof- 
iting from this help produce close to a million dollars annual 
income for private woodlot owners. 

The Green Mountains are a working wilderness, and their 
assets are substantial. Gross income from the four million-plus 
acres of forest lands comes to morę than $126 million, minerał 
products add nearly $25 million, and skiing some $65 million 
morę. Woodland resources include a million dollars a year from 
Christmas trees and two million morę in Vermont mapie sugar 
products. Streams from the mountain watersheds make green 
pastures that produce $100 million in dairy products. And some 
four million visitors last year poured an estimated $165 million 
in tourist and recreation business into the state’s economy. 

The people of the Green Mountains are united in their de- 
termination that these assets shall not be exploited at the cost of 
commercial and industrial blight, or the development of the region 
as a 9000-square-mile tourist trap of the sort that has destroyed so 
much of the nation’s heritage of natural beauty. For this land of 



This is Smuggler's Notch looking sou tli from the Jeffersoiwille sicie . 
Opposite from utop Mansfield the mountains pile to the south. 
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hill and mountain, sonie 160 miles long and 36 to 86 miles wide, is 
an island all but surrounded by a megalopolis of perhaps a ąuarter 
of the nation’s population, and accessible to morę than seventy 
million people by a long day’s drive or a few hours’ jet flight. 

The asphalt jungles of the cities and the sterility of suburbia, 
diminishing open spaces and increasing leisure time for recreation 
are elements which have dramatically accelerated conservation 
planning, as the volume of traffic in the mountains has increased. 
Last year’s four million visitors grew from a little over two million 
a decade ago. Morę than $25 million invested in new ski facilities 
in the last ten years alone has revolutionized both the economy 
and to some extent even the appearance of areas touched by ski 
fever. In this decade attendance at six ski areas located in State 
forests—just a fraction of the forty-odd total—jumped from 122 
thousand to close to 500 thousand. At one of the largest ski. 
areas in the State the growth was from 52,000 visitors in 1950 to 
180,000 in 1964. 

The “Welcome to Vermont” sign is still out, freshly painted and 
larger than ever before. But the forces of conservation and plan¬ 
ning are now marshalled in fuli recognition that prompt action for 
both long and short-term goals is urgently necessary if the futurę 
is to see the Green Mountains unspoiled. 

A Central State Planning Office is taking a long look ahead at 
the total development of the State, first with an over-all inventory 
of resources. Every State agency involved, even indirectly, with 
conservation of natural resources now can mesh its planning 
through an Interagency Committee to develop action on the total 
problem in which each department may plan a special part. Parks, 
for example, need access to highways and water, and water and 
ponds for swimming or boating may mean fishing, and fishing 
means morę fishermen, and so on. Taxes influence land use and 
vice-versa. Industrial growth presents a wide spectrum of con- 
servation problems. Private groups such as the Green Mountain 
Club, the Audubon Society, fish and gamę clubs and others con- 



Across Stratton Pond from this shelter is Willis Ross Lodge. Coolidge 
State Park shelter , opposite, ftlmed by Mack Derick , is in Plymouth. 


cerned with wild life and natural resources, to name only a few, 
now have open channels of communication for responsible con- 
sideration of their special interests and knowledge. 

Central theme for this state-wide program is the insistence that 
Vermont’s over-all enyironment must be preserved for both 
esthetic and economic reasons. A recent report summarizing spe- 
cific objectives says: “Our enyironment is not just an ornament 
... Vermont has the potential to preserve an enyironment that can 
make living, working and yacationing morę satisfying than in 
other places less richly endowed by naturę.” 

Open spaces have high priority. At the time of the Civil War 
80 per cent of the State was cleared land; today the hill farms are 
disappearing and only 24 per cent of Vermont remains open land 
—and owners of these one-time working farms tend to let pastures 
grow up in brush and trees of no value. Accelerated land purchase 
by the State, and yarious financial incentives to encourage owners 
to keep fields open are among current proposals, all designed to 
provide morę room for morę people while, at the same time, 
preventing spoilage of scenie values by uncontrolled priyate com- 
mercial development. In the same vein are plans for scenie cor- 
ridors along critical highways such as Route 100, morę local and 
regional zoning regulations, and morę eflectiye legislation to 
control billboards. Developed by a team of University of Vermont 
Scientists is a proposal for a “wildlands profile strip” the entire 
length of the rangę, safeguarded by Controls of all land use 
above the 2500-foot elevation. 

“Keep Vermont Beautiful” has for years been an accepted 
slogan. The action word is keep. “We like it the way it is. We aim 
to keep it that way,” is how many a Vermonter puts it. Charac- 
teristically terse and specific, the statement refiects an attitude 
which observers believe will have a salutary influence on the con- 
servation program, as planning becomes action. The advent of the 
planner and particularly the recreation specialist is viewed with 
some skepticism. Academic expertise is morę valued in metro- 
politan communities than by Green Mountain people. The last 
thing they are likely to accept is transformation of their mountain 
lands into the park-like artificiality of a reconstructed and imita- 
tion wilderness. No morę acceptable are measures which too 
abruptly challenge habitual ways. 

Classic stories illustrate the point. In one, the agricultural spe¬ 
cialist had outlined a program changing the layout of the farmer’s 
hen house to give the flock readier access to feed and water— 
time saving and eflkient. “And what’s a hen’s time worth ?” asked 
the farmer. Another expert asked a dairy farmer why he took his 
milk cans around the base of a hill to reach the main road instead 
of directly over the ridge. With a gesture to a milking pail, he 
said, “ ’Tain’t no farther ’round the rim than ’tis over the bail.” 

Posted land and “No Trespass” signs, increasingly evident in 
the past few years, emphasize one aspect of the problem of ac- 
commodating morę and morę people on the same amount of land. 
Morę “open” land for recreation is a starting solution, evidenced 
by the priority given land acąuisition and development for rec¬ 
reation in the over-all program. Morę difficult is the protection of 
wilderness land thus saved not alone from the acne of disfiguring 
exploitation, but from the hand of the user himself—from the 
hiker who yandalizes a shelter, from the stroller who plueks the 
roadside flower, or the motorist who tosses refuse on a field. 

“In wildness is the preservation of the world,” wrote Thoreau. 
Plans, money and eflort are not wanting today in a shared de- 
termination that the Green Mountains shall not lose their wild¬ 
ness, but for generations to come shall welcome and nourish all 
with the benison of the outdoors. c O => 
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AT A REMOTE SPOT ON LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 
A GROUP OF TALENTED EXPERTS PLANS 

THE SITES AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
FOR WORLD-SCATTERED PROJECTS, ALL UNDER 

THE BENEVOLENT GENIUS OF y>y TS~ • 1 

Dan Kiley 

by ARTHUR McK. STIRES 

Photographs by CLEMENS KALISCHER 



S ir Wilfred Grenfell built it, in the 
early 1900s; a comfortable home of 
many rooms, on the eastern shore of Lakę 
Champlain, near the village of Charlotte, 
Vermont. In 1951, some years after the 
great physician-missionary to the Labra¬ 
dor Eskimos had been taken from them, 
the place was purchased by Dan Kiley, 
architect, landscape architect and regional 
planner—soon to become as renowned in 
those fields as was Sir Wilfred in his. 

When I visited Dan, recently, having 
been away from Charlotte for several 
years, Dan took me on a fast tour of the 
old home. My immediate first reaction 
was, “Holy crow! If Grenfell could just 
get a peek at what’s going on here now!” 

The house, which had been both office 
and home to Dan and his considerable 
family, had now been given over entirely 
to his professional work; he had moved 
his family to an old farm set among the 
rolling hills and valleys a few miles back 
from the Lakę. I found his former home 
occupied, in every room, literally in every 
inch of space, by a Staff of about sixteen 
individuals, together with drawing boards, 
files, photographic dark-room, model- 
making room (which looked and smelled 
like a cabinet-maker’s shop), and a large 
room eąuipped for the multiple reproduc- 
tion of drawings; and much morę, too 
detailed to enumerate. 

I have used the word “individuals” 
deliberately in describing his co-workers. 

As Dan introduced them to me, one by 
one, I began to appreciate that this was 
no ordinary “office Staff,” in the sense that 
is commonly understood—a sort of 
hierarchy of top brass, junior personnel, 
and assistants—but a most unusual com¬ 
pany of highly competent, self-sufficient, 
but closely knit individuals. In addition to 
Dan’s personal secretary, Ann Baker, and 
the office bookkeeper, Yvonne Johnson, 
his office is composed of men who, for the 
most part, were independently capable in 
their profession before they came to join 
Dan’s group in Vermont. Most had 
received their Bachelor’s degree in archi- 
tecture before going on to get their 













Lunchtime in summer often discovers sonie of t/ie stciff swimming and sunning at the Champlain lakeside below the office building. 
Ron Slayton and Kiley , opposite , work out specification problems. 


Master’s in landscape architecture. One 
had taught as a professor at Michigan 
State, another at the University of Utah; 
another had worked for a considerable 
time in Denmark. They came from diverse 
parts of the U.S., and from England, 
Ireland and Scotland. 

Andat the head of this group is my old 
friend, the youthful, blue-eyed, white- 
maned, eternal optimist, philosopher and 
master designer, Dan Kiley. 

Dan was born in Boston in 1912, and 
attended schools in the area. Soon the 
big thrust to his entire futurę came, when, 
having decided on a career in landscape 
architecture, he was accepted as an ap- 
prentice by the late Warren Manning, the 
foremost landscape architect and regional 
planner of his time. After six years with 
Manning, during which time he became 
an associate of the firm, Dan decided to 
finish his preparatory years at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Design, which he at¬ 
tended from 1936-38. 

World War II did not entirely separate 
Dan from his career. With the rank of 
Captain (he started as a Private), he 
worked for the OSS as Chief of Design 
Presentation, and later was flown to Ger¬ 
many to become chief of design of all 
facilities for the Niirnberg Trials. 

Back in civilian life, there followed a 
highly significant series of nationaliy pub- 


licized competitive awards in which Dan, 
as site planner and landscape architect, 
was associated with the late great architect 
Eero Saarinen. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of these was the Jefferson 
Memoriał Competition (St. Louis, Mo.), 
which not long ago received additional 
national press and TV coverage when 
Saarineffs soaring stainless Steel arch 
reached completion. 

Soon came another vital step, as Dan 
determined that the time had come to 
decide on the location for his permanent 
office and home. His decision was madę 
with characteristic disregard for what 
many of his friends considered the 
“realities” of professional life; and with 
equally characteristic self-confidence, and 
a careful evaluation of the supreme im- 
portance to himself, to his wife—the 
former Annę Lothrop Sturges of Green- 
field Hills, Conn.—and to their children, 
of the fun, the wonder and the regenera- 
tive powers of a life close to an unspoiled 
and beautiful countryside. His choice of 
the Champlain Valley, at a point only ten 
miles from Burlington, with its University, 
its international airport, and its many 
services and facilities, has proved wise 
even beyond his estimate at the time; 
while the easy access to magnificent skiing 
perhaps madę the choice irresistible, as 
well! 


It was a Monday morning, and Dan 
invited me to sit in on his weekly confer- 
ence with members of his group, at which 
time they would bring him up-to-date on 
the status of the various projects currently 
at some stage of design or execution. Dan 
led the way to his large, sunny office, 
which also serves as his conference room. 
Briefly he explained to me the reasons for 
these weekly meetings: 

“I have to be away from the office about 
half the time; I fly about 100,000 miles a 
year. One week I may be in Washington, 
the next in California; only a short time 
ago I spent a couple of days at the Univer- 
sity of Lagos, Nigeria, where we’re going 
to do a considerable job in association 
with architect—you know him—Robert 
McMillan, who now has his office in 
Romę.” Then he added with a sly 
chuckle, “I managed to work in a day’s 
skiing on the way home!” 

“In any case,” Dan continued, “it’s 
essential for us to have these meetings, so 
that I can report to the staff the highlights 
of whom I’ve talked to, what was accom- 
plished and what I believe should be the 
next move. In turn, they report individu- 
ally on the particular jobs in their care— 
which may have to do with design 
problems, or the results of preliminary 
conferences with clients, or the status of 
work actually in progress on the site.” 
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The men who were actively concerned 
with this meeting were beginning to take 
seats at the long table, so Dan, seated 
near one end, finished ąuickly. “You see, a 
lot of these fellows fly, too. They are in- 
dispensable in taking real responsibility 
and executive action in many of our proj- 
ects that we couldn’t otherwise possibly 
handle.” He asked me to sit at his desk, 
where I could take notes. 

With all present—perhaps one-half the 
total group—a brief resume of important 
news was given by Henry Arnold, who 
has been longest with Dan, and who acts 
as a sort of coordinator of the group’s 
activities in addition to meeting his own 
responsibilities in connection with specific 
projects. Following this, Dan, with the 
complete list of current projects in one 
hand, and with the forefinger of his other 
hand keeping the place, asked for the 
news about each. He was answered by the 
individual most concerned with that 
particular work. The whole operation was, 
to me, significant for the calm, quiet, 
almost casual, yet impressively precise and 
informed manner in which the meeting 
went along. I scribbled the name of each 
project, in turn, and, less than two hours 
later, found I had a total of thirty-two 
that had been reported on, that morning. 

It is scarcely feasible, in the space 
available here, to mention each of these, 
but the following few will give some idea 
of the scope, complexity, and importance 
of the works being designed and brought 
to completion by Dan and his co-workers: 
The Air Force Academy, (this is a second 
assignment, Dan having executed the 
original site and landscape plans for the 
Academy); Armstrong Cork Company, 
(main headquarters); Goddard-Riverside, 
(a high-rise, low-rent housing project in 
New York City); Market Street, San 
Francisco; Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C., 
(a program which will involve complete 
redesign of this major artery—the two 
preceding jobs are similar in scope); 
three parks for New Haven, Connecticut; 
Chrysler-Cummins, Darlington, England, 
(site and landscape plans for an industrial 
complex); eight projects for the University 
of Vermont; City Hall Park, Burlington, 
Vermont, (design and model donated to 
the city); Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; 
etc, etc. 

The meeting over, Dan and I set out in 
his car for lunch at “the farm,” as it is 
succinctly referred to. The route was 
nostalgically familiar to me, as I had lived 
nearby for several years. First, the straight 
road eastward from the Lakę, across the 
railroad, and up the hill to the village of 
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Charlotte, whose distinguishing landmark 
is The Old Brick Storę, its proprietor, 
good friend Bill Williams; then across 
Route 7, past Bill Spear’s service station; 
up another hill and turn right onto the 
Hinesburg road. Now weYe in a rolling, 
hill-and-dale country of broad pastures 
punctuated and bordered by wine-glass 
elms. I get a fleeting look at the home, 
barns and fields of Ed Sturges, Dan’s 
brother-in-law, formerly of Connecticut; 
and then we come to East Charlotte, turn 
right, and, after one or two morę turns, I 
find myself pleasantly lost in a land of 
dairy farms and sugar-bush, of softly 
rounded hills and grassy intervales reach- 
ing toward the lofty ramparts of the 
nearby Green Mountains. One morę turn, 
down a gentle grade, and suddenly we are 
there. 

I didn’t need to be told, as we ap- 
proached, that this was “the farm”! When 
it comes to his own home, Dan is what 
might be called a compulsive expansionist. 
He has a passion for space indoors, as well 
as out; all kinds of space—high, Iow, 
square, long, smali, huge; bright and 
open, shadowed and cozy. This kind of 
inspired explosion is bound to show, 
somewhat, even from the outside, and has 
always been to me a sort of signature: 
“Dan Kiley lives here.” 

This breaking-through and building-on 
procedurę used to be a matter of necessity. 
As his family expanded, he expanded their 
home. But now that the generative phase 
of his creative life has apparently subsided, 
and the family has stabilized at simply 
Dan and Annę, and their eight children 
(the two oldest, Kathleen and Kor, are 
married, but have been frequent visitors), 
the constant alterations and expansions 
show themselves for what they are: ir- 
refutable testimony to Dan’s restlessly un- 
restrainable imagination. And, of course, 
whatever is imagined, and seen to be good, 
must immediately be brought to reality. 
Dan sends for Homer, his faithful car- 
penter, and the work begins forthwith. 

We entered into a long, low-ceilinged 
hall, lined on one wali by a row of in- 
dividual closets for outdoor clothing and 
paraphernalia. On the other side, through 
an open door, I caught a glimpse of trap 
drums and electronic recording apparatus. 
At the end of the hall we turned left into 
one of the most enormous rooms I have 
ever seen incorporated in a farm house. 
It seems this was actually the former 
carriage house, connected to but not a 
part of the house itself. The huge old 
timbers were left exposed; in the center, 
space soared to the peak of the roof, while 
at either end were areas of lower ceiling, 


the spaces above, accessible by ladder, 
being used by the younger children for 
sleeping, practicing the French horn, 
games, or whatever. 

At the farthest end of the room there 
was a square area, the floor lowered about 
one step, paved, with benches along two 
sides. In the center, a circle of rocks was 
layed up to form a fireplace with a great 
metal funnel suspended above it, warmly 
suggesting hospitality on frosty autumn 
nights, or during the swirling blizzards of 
winter. 

The room itself is forty-two feet long, 
by twenty-three wide. Adequate, one 
might think; but not quite adequate for 
Dan Kiley. Only a short time ago, it 
came to him that it would be pleasant to 
extend the long side of the room, looking 
eastward, by about fifteen feet or so, the 
outside wali to be composed of many- 
paned French doors and fixed sash, giving 
the new area a sort of conservatory ap- 
pearance. So be it. Homer came, and it 
was done. 

Tali, exotic plants thrive in this sunny 
addition, which also contains a long 
dining table, at one end, while at the 
other is a circular cocktail table sur- 
rounded by comfortable chairs. At the 
Southern end, the new addition adjoins 
the family dining room, which is separated 
from the kitchen only by a long counter. 

At the far end of this whole complex is 
the original farm house, which now 
houses, on the ground floor, a musie 
room, a pool room, and a complete 
house-keeping apartment for the con- 
venience of visiting young marrieds. The 
two upper floors are given over to bed- 
rooms, most of which have been im- 
proved by Dan to include sleeping 
porches. 

Annę, being briefly absent on some 
errand, Dan madę a fire in the black iron 
stove at one end of the family dining 
room, and we sat down to talk a bit morę 
about the Office. Uppermost in my mind 
was the question of how this mass of 
projects, many of them involving many 
persons, spread over most of this country, 
and sometimes into distant lands, could 
satisfactorily be handled, and adequate 
person-to-person contact be maintained, 
from this idyllic, but nevertheless fairly 
remote location in Vermont. “How do 
you manage to make it work, Dan?” 

Dan considered the question for a 
second or two. “Of course, the telephone 
and the airplane are two conveniences 
without which we simply wouldn't man¬ 
age. But we have other important re- 
sources. We are often associated with a 
large architectural firm—say, Skidmore, 




Owings & Merrill, with offices in New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco; or the 
office of Eero Saarinen in Detroit; I. M. 
Pei, or Marcel Breuer, in New York; or 
Harry Weese in Chicago; among others. 
Usually they have a highly competent man 
on the spot, who, personally or through 
one of the firirfs principals, can keep me 
informed by phone concerning the prog- 
ress of my part of the work. Lacking this 
connection, I sometimes retain a ąualified 
landscape architect in the area to maintain 
a close liaison between our ollice, the 
client and the work.” 

“However,” he continued, “the piane is 
my best adjunct to my part of getting 
things going, and keeping them going. 
You know, when you consider for a 
moment, if the work under consideration 
is in California, or Colorado, New York, 
or Nigeria, if you have to go by piane, 
what difiference does it make, these days, 
if you get on the piane in Burlington, 
Vermont, or someplace else? Maybe an 
hour or so, one way or the other. Actually, 
the work that is nearest home, here in 
New England, or in New York State, 
Ohio or Indiana, often presents much 
morę of a transportation problem than 
work on the West Coast or abroad.” 

“In other words,” I said, “the big jets 
on the long hauls get you there fast and 
easily.” 

Dan grinned. “Usually. There are times, 
of course, when weather becomes an over- 
riding factor, and I suddenly find myself 
due at an important conference, with no 
obvious means of getting there on time. 
But, as a rule, there’s no problem. Now, 
on the short hops, we can have quite a 
time figuring how to get there at ciii , by 
air. In some cases we've found that the 
simplest, best way out is to charter a 
smali piane. Sometimes a couple of the 
fellows may go together, though on 
separate jobs, be dropped ofT at their 
destinations, and be picked up again on 
the return flight. But it does take some 
planning!” I imagined so, having heard, 
at the ollice conference, some talk about 
how transportation, olhce schedules, and 
individual problems could be juggled so 
that an elhcient, satisfactory solution 
could be evolved for all concerned. 

The phone rang, and while Dan was 
busy, I took a quick look at my almost 
illegible notes. One item caught my eye— 
something Td almost forgotten. I think 
it is worth brief mention here. I had 
thought that Dan’s Schedule would pretty 
well rule out any additional burdens; but 
it appears that he is frequently asked to be 
a member of some important professional 
jury, and is always eager to accept if it 
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can possibly be managed. As in the other 
case of his engagements as lecturer or 
critic at universities, museums, etc., he 
regards this sort of thing not only as an 
honor, but as a responsibility not to be 
shirked. Recent juries on which he had 
served, I noted, include The Copley 
Square Competition, Boston; Urban 
Renewal Projects Awards, (a continuing, 
nation-wide competition); the Washing¬ 
ton, S.W., Redevelopment Area; the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority; The 
American Academy in Romę; The 
American Academy of Design, New York 
City, etc. 

I was glad when Dan returned from 
the phone; he is so much easier for me to 
take than is a list of his accomplishments! 


Just about then, Annę arrived back, 
looking just as she had ten years earlier, 
or twenty. It’s always been diłficult for me 
to grasp that this slim, athletic, timeless 
person has raised three daughters and five 
sons, catered to a ruddy genius of a 
husband, cooked their meals, cared for 
some oversize houses, tended gardens, 
milked cows and goats, exercised horses, 
kept adequate numbers of laying hens, 
ducks, etc., yet always found time for her 
musie, her reading and—currently—her 
writing. Dan has built a smali studio for 
her, just over the crest of a hill beyond the 
barn, out of sight of the house, and facing 
toward the sunrise. To this retreat Annę 
repairs mornings, rising at about 4 
o’clock, and there revels in two or three 
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Dan and son Chris relax in nook of the huge wing Imngroom , while below Annę works up snacks 
for the others. Opposite, Dan and Annę walk the meadows below the East Charlotte house. 


hours of solitary reading and writing be- 
fore the routine of her day’s work begins. 

I find no obvious prescription for being 
this wonderful sort of person. Annę Kiley 
must surely be a total projection of some 
female ancestor who was instrumental in 
colonizing New England, and who 
doubtless conducted a school for the 
young, and kept a very literate diary of 
all proceedings, at the same time. 

In an hour or so, the first contingent 
arrived, as Annę brought the two youngest 
home from their school in Shelburne. 
(Perhaps I should warn the reader that 
most of the young Kileys have dropped 
the use of their formal given names in 
favor of names that have been applied to 
them by one of their siblings, or by Annę 
or Dan, and have been found by all hands 
to be fitting, personal and preferable for 
familiar use.) For example, it was not 
Aaron and Caleb who followed Annę out 
of the car, but Pusto and Deedle. Pusto, 
who plays in the school orchestra, was 
almost overburdened by a French horn in 
its heavy leather case. 

Presently, a VW drove in, with Gracie 
at the wheel. She was much taller than 
when I’d last seen her; ąuite reserved and 
self-contained by contrast with the ex- 
huberance of her younger brothers. Her 
consuming interest is the theatre—she 
appeared in the Shakespeare Festival last 
summer—and I have no doubt that she’11 
make it. 

With her, in the car, was her twin 
brother, Gus, the trap-drummer, as was 
soon madę elear. (He records, while 
practicing, then plays back to see what he 
wishes to improve.) Finally emerged 
Shean, a lovely girl and close friend of one 
of my own daughters, who appears to be 
the most studiously inclined of the lot. 

This left only Chris, the guitarist and 
composer of the family, to put in an 
appearance; which he soon did, bringing 
exciting news from Boston where he had 
sold one of his compositions to a record- 
ing company—his first such triumph and, 
of course, a milestone for him. 

Dan returned, about then, smilingly 
oblivious to the cacophony of sounds that 
wafted to us from various parts of the 
building. “Here,” I thought to myself, 
“may well be a connecting link between 
office and home; the Office: organized as a 
group of maturę, highly skilled and 
experienced individuals, unfettered by the 
dulling conventions common to ordinary 
office life; the home: similarly a group of 
individuals—the children young and still 
somewhat inexperienced, but vastly ad- 
miring of one another, and cultivating 
their individual talents freely, growing and 



































expanding in a climate that has never 
restrained them from trying to find them- 
selves, for themselves.” 

The following morning I was up early. 
Dan was to take olT on one of his weekly 
excursions—this time, to Woodstock, 
Vermont, where he was undertaking a 
fascinating regional study for the de- 
velopment and preservation of soine 
twenty-odd miles along the lovely Ot- 
tauąueechee River—and I had rather a 
longer trip ahead of me, eastward over the 
mountains to my own home. 

As I drove back through the highest of 
the Green Mountains, my mind was fuli 
of the accomplishments of this remarkable 
friend of minę; and fuli of questions as to 
how I might be able to sum up the results 
of his philosophy, in terms of design, and 
in terms of the measure of acceptance and 
comprehension of his work he might 
receive from his client. Finally, I found a 
place where I could turn off the road and 
stop for a minutę. Shuihing through the 
notes and papers on the seat beside me, 

I finally found my answer: 

In the published proceedings of the 
dedication of an important new building 
for the Rockefeller Institute, in New 
York, for which Dan had been the land- 
scape architect, and at which ceremonies 
he found himself seated on the speakers 
platform with Institute president, Dr. 
Bronk, with David Rockefeller and other 
celebrities, some signifkant observations 
are recorded. The Institute Quarterly, for 
example, has this to say: “To transform 
our spacious and happily situated campus 
into a gracious setting for the Institute, 
Dan Kiley, landscape architect of Char¬ 
lotte, Vermont was chosen. The elabora- 
tion of the landscape development has 
been paralleled and encouraged by the 
development of a warm friendship be- 
tween Mr. Kiley and President Bronk. 
Each recognized in the other a desire to 
use unique qualities of the natural setting 
of the Institute in a design that would 
enhance the beauty of its campus and 
assist its aim of furthering science.” 

Dr. Bronk, in his address, madę many 
references to the importance of beauty; 
his closing remarks were as follows, “I 
have always felt that science should be rec¬ 
ognized for the beauty of its spiritual 
undertaking. I believe that science benefits 
from being carried on in a lovely setting. I 
see no conflict between science and 
natural beauty. Rather, the former makes 
possible the latter; the latter enriches the 
former, and so we hope that here in this 
lovely setting there will be grand under- 
takings enriched by the beauty which 
surrounds them.” 


jk 
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Rebirth oj Paiolet 

SAMUEL R. OGDEN 


I HAVE JUST BEEN RE-READ1NG “SmALL 

Town,” a book written by Granville 
Hicks twenty years ago, of the town in 
which he lives. Which smali town that is, 
lying close to the Vermont border some- 
where east of Troy, N. Y., I do not know. 
In his book the place is called Roxborough 
and from what he says, its situation can- 
not have been much difTerent down 
through the years from that of its not- 
too-distant neighbor, the village of Pawlet, 
Vt. The pattern of growth of smali rural 
towns in this region seems to be fairly 
consistent on one side of the State linę or 
the other. 

The pleasant lands are discovered, the 
settlers establish their homesteads, and 
where the soil is reasonably good and 
some waterpower available they expand 
amazingly, and prosper too for the first 
half century or morę. Then, with the 
coming of the railroads the simple routines 
crumble, the young and vigorous leave 
for other places with the hope that in 
these morę blessed lands the rewards for 
their labors will be greater. Thus begins 
a steady decline in both population and 
prosperity, until they either level off to a 
degree of drab frustration or they become 
abanonded entirely. 

But there is another pattern which fol- 
lows in many of these instances; some city 
persons, knowing the village as the home 
of their ancestors, or as a result of their 
own deliberate search, come to the place 
and establish for themselves here vacation 
homes. For the lovely houses can be 
bought for a song, and the attractions of 
scenery and the salubrity of climate entice 
them. Then, for one reason or another, 
some of these people stay on for longer 
and longer periods of time, and eventually 
become citizens and permanent residents. 
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What happens from now on depends upon 
the ąuality and vigor of this new blood 
which has been transfused into the flaccid 
veins. In most instances the decay is ar- 
rested, for the new owners bring cash and 
taxes into the community, but in addition 
there is occasionally a surge of new life 
which is the result of morę than simply 
increasing the ratables and the flow of 
cash. In these instances there is an influx 
of human imagination and energy as well: 
now the old corpses come to life and they 
move and dream again with something 
like their youthful vigor. 

It seems to me from Mr. Hicks’ account 
of it, this rebirth never took place in Rox- 
borough, at least not in the time of which 
he speaks. He and other “intellectuals” 
came to the town to live, and as a result 
decay was arrested and new patterns 
formed in the life of the community, but 
there was no fresh commercial or intel- 
lectual activity, nor was the old gal’s 
wardrobe renewed, nor was the face which 
she presented to the public refurbished. 
But these things have taken place in 
Pawlet, Vermont, and a village which was, 
in the recent past, drab and dismal in 
appearance now has regained much of the 
physical charm and the community ac- 
tivity which it possessed years ago. 

I have in my hands a photograph, un- 
fortunately not dated, which displays this 
place as a village of utter charm, with the 
whitened riffles of the Mettowee in the 
foreground and the ever-present moun- 
tains against the sky. The white houses are 
scattered among the trees, and the road 
leads out across the rounding hills behind, 
where lie the tilled fields and fence rows. 
The scene itself has the look of a foreign 
place at first glimpse, for the sąuare 
church towers side by side on the eastern 
road give one the illusion ofsomemedie- 
val cathedral. For years I have sensed 
this physical charm which was inherent in 
the setting of the yillage, and hoped that 
something would be done about it. The 
thing that enchanted me was the brook 
which had cut a chasm in the rocks 
through the heart of the yillage, and the 
row of old buildings which perched pre- 
cariously on the brim, with their rear ends 
hanging out over the smali gorge, sup- 
ported by beams which reached down 
diagonally to the rocks below. 

Well, that which I had dreamed of and 
hoped for has taken place, and Pawlet is 
being renewed, not entirely in the way I 
would have done it perhaps, but much 
has been accomplished and there are plans 
for morę to come. 

I have also in my hands through the 
courtesy of John Mach, who loaned me 


the photograph as well, and who is re- 
sponsible for a good bit of all that has 
happened to old Damę Paulette (as she 
was named by the ancient writers) a most 
enchanting book called Pciwlet for One 
Hundred Years , which was written by Hiel 
Hollister and printed in Albany in 1867. 
I wish that this delightful volume could 
be reprinted, for it is in a class all by itself 
when it comes to town histories, and I 
have read enough of these to know what I 
am talking about. 

Since it is a very rare book, and hard to 
come by at any price, there is little use in 
my urging anyone to read it, but I can’t 
refrain from speaking of it. Hiel Hollister 
says of himself: “In the intervals of severe 
and exacting manuał labor, we have 
gathered the materials of this work, and 
collated and grouped them together in 
their present form. Were we to make pre- 
tensions to scholarship, the character of 
this work would not invite its exercise.” 
This delights me utterly, as does the 
following: “In our limited acquaintance 
with local histories prepared by others, 
it has not been our fortunę to meet with 
one that comtnended itself to our judge- 
ment as a model worthy of imitation.” 
And again speaking of local literaturę, 
he says: “Whatever the inhabitants of 
this town for the last hundred years may 
have been, and whatever they may have 
done, they are not chargeable with much 
waste of printer’s ink.’’ 

I must get along with my business which 
has to do with Pawlet today, and with 
the two persons who are most responsi- 
ble for its rebirth, but I cannot leave Hiel 
without expressing my appreciation of 
“The Old School House,” “Hard Times 
and Seasons,” and “Usages, Customs and 
Obseryances,” which are but three of the 
several fascinating essays through which 
he makes the old times come back to life. 

Mr. Charles P. Shinn Jr. first splashed 
about in the sparkling riffles of the Met¬ 
towee and fished for trout on the Indian 
Brook when he was fifteen years old, some 
fifty years ago. For years he had enjoyed 
this place as a summer yisitor, and then 
when he could, which turned out to be in 
1966, he pulled up stakes on Long Island 
and came here to live as a full-time resi- 
dent, but apparently his plans had been 
laid long before that. Three years ago he 
bought and rebuilt the hundred and fifty 
year old brick house on the triangle of 
ground just off School Street, turning it 
into an antiąue shop which remains open 
from April lst on through to Thanksgiving 
time. Thus he got started, and the success 
of this venture led him on to another 
which seems destined to be one of the 















Principal factors in the rejuvenation of 
Old Lady Paulette. (Pawlet is pronounced, 
incidentally, with the first syllable ac- 
cented.) 

People lingered over his antiąues and 
then, when noon came and went and they 
got hungry, they asked Mr. Shinn where 
to go to get some lunch. There was no 
place for them to go. With a desert 
stretching all the way from Dorset to 
Poultney, Mr. Shinn decided to do some- 
thing about the lack. At this point my 
facts are not elear. Whether or not he 
acąuired the land across School St. from 
John Mach, it makes no difference, but on 
this spot he set down the old Rutland 
Railroad passenger station which he 
moved from East Wallingford, and turned 
it into a restaurant. 

To do this took imagination, and the 
operation has succeeded beyond belief. 
His help are all local people, as is the cook 
who makes the delicious bread, pies and 
doughnuts which are on sale along with 
the good food served at the lunch counter 
and tables. Here the ladies from Dorset 
come with their white gloves for their 
luncheons and rub elbows with local 
farmers. “How democratic” the ladies 
exclaim, and everything inside of this 
attractive and immaculate railroad sta¬ 
tion—with its original benches, with its 
pictures of ancient locomotives and its 
poster of Crescent Valley House, its 
telegrapher’s bay—is cozy and happy. 
When I visited here I found Mr. Shinn 
ensconced in the bay busily making up 
his payroll; it was rather early in the 
morning and there were only four or five 
workmen present gossiping over their 
coflfee. And this is the charm of the place; 
its famę is spreading far and wide. This is 
one of those very special places, and by 
attracting people from far away it has 
given a shot in the arm to the whole com- 
munity to a degree far beyond the mere 
size of the enterprise. 

There is much morę to tell about the 
proprietor, the food and the uniąue setting 
of “The Station,” but I must move on to 
John Mach, the forerunner, the prime 
mover, whose dedication and vision madę 
this transformation of Pawlet possible. 
My problem here is to do justice to a man 
who, as a rebuilder of ancient buildings 
and institutions, as a collector of paintings 
and rare editions, received a certificate of 
merit from the National Recreation and 
Park Association which reads as follows: 
“1966, The Trustees of the National Rec¬ 
reation and Park Association records 
with appreciation the outstanding contri- 
bution of John Mach to the Recreation 
and Park Movement.” Besides this recent 


acknowledgement of his accomplishments, 
Mach possesses a brass plaąue dated 1963 
which was given to him by the Mettowee 
Valley Grange in acknowledgement of his 
contribution to community improvement. 

Lest you picture John Mach as an 
urbane plutocrat, possessor of great in- 
herited wealth, let me hasten to disillusion 
you. He is a tali, still young, man of 
yigorous physiąue who came to Pawlet 
from Nebraska in 1936. He first worked 
on a farm for four years, and after that 
was in the Marines for five years. He came 
back to Pawlet and in 1945 bought the 
property which had for years fascinated 
me: the old brick Franklin Hotel, whose 
unconventional protuberances extended 
out overthe gorge of Flower Brook. Here 
he began his renovations and opened 
Mach’s Market, which is a very fine storę, 
with a glass patch in the floor looking 
down into the gorge. 

He acąuired morę property along the 
brook on the west side of Route 30, and 
in addition the old mili site and pond on 
the opposite side across the bridge. There 
were old buildings on this unsightly spot, 
some of which he tore down and others 
rebuilt. He repaired the dam. Then he and 
Frank Gibson from Reading, Vermont, 
one of the last remaining experts on water 


wheels, designed and installed a 27-foot 
by 4-foot overshot wheel which runs 
generators of 18 and 8 K.W. capacity re- 
spectively. The pond serves as a com¬ 
munity swimming pool, and a building on 
the bank John has remodeled as a bath 
house. On the opposite side of the water 
is a beautifully remodeled building which 
is fitted up into apartments. 

The best of it all is that the story is not 
finished. John Mach’s plans are ambitious 
and his taste is sound and his vision great. 
He has a charming home further down 
School St. still in the process of transfor¬ 
mation, where he stables two Morgan 
horses, collects Jay Connaway paintings, 
rare books and coins (from the Harmon 
mint in Rupert), and there are editions of 
BacK on Mrs. Mach’s grand piano. 

Such is the story of the rebirth of 
Pawlet, or at least the happy beginning of 
it. It will continue I am surę. Others have 
opened restaurants which have soon hung 
out the closed sign, and other smali town 
markets have failed to prosper, for there 
is morę behind such events than oppor- 
tunities or things or locations: there are 
men, and when these are of the caliber of 
Charles Shinn and John Mach, one may 
be surę that the growth will be sound and 
lasting. 



Pawlet Yillage plioto of about 1885 looks northwestwanl across Metowee River to north shouldet 
of Woodlawn Mountain. School now stands on site of the Crescent Yalley House , right center. 
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Those few Vermont country fairs \Vhich have survived today’s 
economic pressures sometimes turn out to be hale, hearty and 
spirited. Such a fine institution is the Orleans County Fair in 
Barton, which will open its hundredth season for five days on 
August 16th. 

This issue’s Hawk Mountain article (p. 24) reminds us of the 
new, highly unusual and well-planned $1.5 million recreation 
community of Waterford Springs, which is being developed along 
the banks of the upper Connecticut River. Of the beautiful, 900- 
acre area, which includes also much high woodland, forty percent 
will be owned in common by the residents. Sites for the homes, 
which are on lots of one-and-a half to five acres in size, are hand- 
somely located and separated and are limited to 170. Interstate 
Highway Routes 91 and 95 will intersect just a few miles from 
this new second home community. 

The merger early this year of Burlington’s big Mary Fletcher 
and DeGoesbriand hospitals is the first such consolidation in the 
country of Catholic and non-sectarian institutions, and it is one 
of the very first mergers of two separate, teaching hospitals. 

A two-day hike last summer by 14 Norwich University cadets 
the 49.3 miles from Norwich to Northfield, Vermont wasn’t con- 
ducted just for physical conditioning. This was the re-enactment 
of an identicai trek which took place just a century earlier at the 
time this high-ranking military college moved from its namesake 
town on the Connecticut to its new home in Northfield. 

With some chagrin Mr. Rockwell Stephens admits an unex- 
plained lapse in his last Autumn’s article on the Woodstock 
Vampire. Salem’s witches, as several readers documented, were 
hanged but nonę of them was burned. 

In spite of no wrappers, Yermont Life subscription copies have 
been reaching readers in surprisingly good condition, and we 
thank readers for their reports. We are still seeking, however, a 
practical means of restoring a protective covering. 

While on subscription matters, Miss Vermont Life would like 
to urge subscribers to notify her a minimum of six weeks before 
their address changes take effect. Subscription and addressing 
records now are carried on magnetic tapes, and the mailing Iabels 
are run by the State’s new Computer several weeks before the 
magazine’s publication. 


As this column was being written in mid-Winter, the Vermont 
Legislature, the Postboy is sorry to report, had failed to enact 
a shield of legał protection around the still-elusive but presumably 
still extant Vermont Panther. For the history of this noble beast, 
see Yermont Life , Autumn, 1955. 

Woodstock yillage, already claimed by many as Vermont’s and 
perhaps New England’s most charming, again this summer will 
be decked out through the business district with green flower 
boxes which are planted with red, white and blue petunias and 
which attract many hummingbirds. 

Looking ahead, the Postboy would like to notę that Mr. 
Wells Woodard in Morrisville, who concocts homemade “paddle- 
pops,” mapie and other flavored lollipops, for the Christmas 
season still makes up batches of old-fashioned ribbon candy. 

A statewide outdoor recreational service, which would be un¬ 
usual anywhere, was recently established here by John W. Stevens 
of Bondville. His Vermont Guide Service, which is stafTed with 
carefully trained specialists, is set up to assist individuals and 
groups to enjoy a variety of country fun and sports all over 
Vermont and at any season of the year. Included are trips for 
hiking, canoeing, horseback traii riding, camping, fishing, hunt- 
ing, snowshoeing, snow-sled excursions and ski touring. 

The planning and guide service is flexible enough to include 
such diverse interests as locating rare plant life, exploring old 
railroad lines or mines, staying at wilderness camps, going to 
country fairs and turkey shoots, photographing wildlife, making 
sailboat trips—in fact just about any outdoor interest a Vermont 
visitor may have and need help in planning and undertaking. The 
service can rangę from fact sheets and notes to fuli guided itin- 
eraries with selected lodge accommodations and all other ar- 
rangements madę. 

An unusual summer wedding held here last year in Newfane 
united David Johnston and Jane Coulson, both natives of Scot¬ 
land. While the bride wore a traditional, old-fashioned gown, Mr. 
Johnston appeared resplendent in kilt, sporran and accompanying 
gear. The newlyweds were piped from the church to the reception 
by a Canadian bagpiper. 

There seems to be good likelihood that Vermont—the Ralston 
Purina plant in St. Johnsbury—is the Nation’s largest producer 
of horse feeds. The Vermont output of Horse Chow—a staggering 
1000 to 1500 tons per month, supplies all six New England States, 
and a good deal of it goes to race tracks. 

There is strong evidence too, though nobody seems to have 
compiled figures recently (not an easy task sińce horses travel 
about the country so much these days), that the total equine 
population of Vermont has now reached the point where there 
are morę of them here than at any time sińce the auto age began. 

You can’t equate horse (and pony) population to feed mili 
output, though, because in the 1920s and before a lot of Vermont 
farmers raised a lot of oats themselves. But it’s possible there are 
morę horses in Vermont right now than there ever have been 
before. Nationally, the equine population is said to have doubled 
sińce 1962. 

So those Vermonters who are reputed to prefer animals to 
people anyway, can take heart, even though the bovine species 
now has sunk well below the estimated 407,000 human figurę. 

In St. Johnsbury Center Dr. E. B. Doyle last winter finished in 
his own laboratory a new set of teeth for Major Herbert Wilcox. 
Dr. Doyle is just turning 90 and his patient is 94. 
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FOR SALE: 20 YEARS OF EYERYTHING 



Just about anything you might want to know about what’s 
happened in Vermont— ever — has appeared in the morę 
than 5000 pages of Vermont Life published sińce 1946. 

If people keep borrowing your magazines, and you find 
gaps when you come to look up special articles—the 
two about Humań Hibernation, for instance—the 
solution is to have Vermont Life in book form. 

There is no better reference anywhere to the 
Green Mountain State than these ten handsomely-bound 
yolumes, now available, price on reąuest, with Index. 


A UH in V ermont doesn’t stop. Be surę 
Mil U that you receive each new quarterly issue of 
this sparkling magazine as it is published. A postpaid 
order blank is found elsewhere in this copy. Notę the 
reduced rates available for multiple year orders. 
Another handsome reminder of Vermont is the decorative 
Scenie and Historie Vermont Map, drafted in fuli color 
for Vermont Life by the late Hamilton Greene. The map, 
measuring fifteen by thirty inches, will be shipped 
to your order in a protectiye tubę. 
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v ermont life Calendar of Summer Euents 

NOTĘ: Ali dcites are inclusive. This data was compiled last Winter , so is subject to change and is not complete. Write Publicity Director , Yermont 
Development Department , Montpelier, for detailed Information, supplementary free list and highway map. 


CONTINUING E V E N T S 

Year’Round: Burlington Fleming Mus.Mon.- 
Fri. 9-4, Sun. 2-5; St. Johnsbury Athe- 
naeum & Art Gallery Mon.-Sat. 10-5; also 
Mus. & Planetarium; Woodstock Gallery 2, 
9:30-5; Montpelier Vt. Hist. Soc. Mus. 
Mon.-Fri., daily July & Aug.; Bennington 
Gallery 10-6 daily; So. Royalton Joseph 
Smith Mem. 7-9 daily; Montpelier Wood 
Art Gallery; Woodstock DAR Hist. Mus. 
12-4; Northfield Norwich U. Mus.; Weston 
Art Exhib. 8-6, Sun. 12-6; Bellows Falls 
Old Town Rockingham Meeting House 
10-4. 

To Dec. 30: Grand Isle Ferry to Plattsburgh. 

To Dec. 1: Bennington Battle Monument. 

To First Snów: Stowe Mt. MansfieldToll Rd. 

To Nov. 12: Burlington Ferry to Port Kent. 

To Nov. 5: Larrabee’s Pt. Ferry, Ticonderoga. 

To Oct. 31: Rutland Chaffee Art Gallery, 11- 
5:30, Sun. 1-5; Graniteville Quarry Tours; 
Waitsfield Bundy Art Gallery 10-5 daily, 
1-5 Sun. Closed Tues. & Hol.; Stratford 
Justin Smith Morrill Homestead. 

To Oct. 25: Woodstock Hist. Soc. 

To Oct. 22: Proctor Vt. Marble Exhib. 8:30- 
5:30, July & Aug. 8:30-8; Plymouth Pres. 
Coolidge Homestead, Farmers’ Mus., 
Wilder House; E. Hubbardton Battlefield & 
Mus.; Windsor Old Constitution House; 
No. Fairfield Pres. Chester A. Arthur Birth- 
place. 

To Oct. 21: Shelburne Shelburne Mus. 9-5. 

To Oct. 16: Brownington Old Stone House 
Mus.; Reading Hist. Mus. Wed. after. & 
eve. 

To Oct. 15: killington Chair Lift 10-5; Man¬ 
chester SVA 10-5, Sun. 1-5 closed Mon. 
except Labor Day; Reading Hist. Mus., 
Wed. 

To Oct. 12: State Parks. 

To Sept. 5: Green Mt. National Forest Rec. 
Areas; Fairlee Walker Mus. 

June 1-Sept. 1: Orwell Daniels Indian Mus. 
9-5 closed Mon. & Fri. 

June 1-Oct. 15: Middlebury Sheldon Mus. 10- 
5 daily exc. Sun.; Bellows Falls Adams Grist 
Mili Mus. 2-4. 

June 15-Oct. 12: Woodstock Ottauquechee 
Mus. Mon. Wed. Fri. 12-4; St. Johnsbury 
Mapie Mus. 8-5, Sat. & Sun. 9-5. 

June 15-Oct. 15: Woodstock Hist. Soc. Mus. 

June 24-Sept. 4: Bellows Falls Steamtown 
Rides & Mus. 

June 24-Sept. 11: Grafton Westcorner Gal¬ 
lery. 

June 24-Oct. 15: Manchester Bromley Chair 
Lift, Musie Box Mus. 9:45-5, weekends 
9:45-6. 

June 29-Sept. 7: Pownal Thoroughbred races. 

July & Aug: Calais Kent Tavern Mus. 2-5 
Wed.-Sun.; Addison John Strong Mansion. 

July 1-Sept. 1: E. Poultney Horace Greely 
Mus. 10-5. 

July 1-Sept. 4: Grand Isle Hyde Log Cabin. 

July 1-Oct. 15: Warren Gondola Lift 10-5. 

July 3-Aug. 24: Ludlow Craft School 9-4. 


July 6-Aug. 31: Vergennes Art Show, Library 
12:30-5:30. 

July 24-Sept. 4: Burlington Shakespeare Fes- 
tival daily ex. Sun. 8:30. 

RECURRING E V E N T S 

May 30-Sept. 5: Lakę Bomoseen Sailing 
Races, Suns. 2. 

May 30-Oct. 12: Grafton Hist. Soc. Mus. Sun. 
& Hol. 2:30-4:30, Sat., Sun. & Hol. July & 
Aug. 

May 30-Oct. 23: Dorset Baked Goods Sales, 
weekends at Country Storę. 

May 30-Oct. 31: Newfane Hist. Soc. Sun. & 
Hol. 2-5:30. 

June-Sept. 5: Bellows Falls Heritage Tours 
10-4, weekdays 2-4; Hist. Soc. Family 
Tours 2. 

June 10-Oct. 23: Bennington Mus. Grandma 
Moses Exhib. 9-6 

June 22-Sept. 3: Dorset Caravan Theater 
Thurs.-Sun. 8:30. 

June 23-Nov. 25: Barre Band Concerts Fri. 
7:45-9. 

June 29-Sept. 3: Stowe Playhouse, weekly 
repertory 8:30. 

June 29-Sept. 5: W eston Playhouse Thurs.- 
Sun. 8:30, Mat. Sat. 3. 

July & Aug.: W. Charleston Camp Winape 
Band Concerts 7:30 Sats.; So. W oodstock 
Restored Schoolroom, Thurs. 10-5. 

July 1-Sept. 4: Weston Farrar Mansur Mus. 
(ex. Mon.) 1-5, weekends Sept. 4-Oct. 15. 

July 1-Sept. 5: Chester Art Guild 10-5; 
W oodstock Stage Co. Tues.-Sat. 

July 1-Oct. 15: W eston Crafts & Mili. 

July 4-Sept. 2: Wilmington Mirror Players, 
Tues.-Sat. 8:30; Lakę Dunmore Sailing 
Races Sun. 2:30. 

July 5-Aug. 16: Burlington Lane Summer 
Series Concerts 8:30 uvm. 

July 6-Aug. 24: Craftsbury Chamber Con¬ 
certs, Thurs. 8. 

July 7-Aug. 20: Marlboro College Concerts, 
Sats. 8:30, Sun. 3, Fri. 7th & Aug. 18 8:30. 

July 17, 24, 31, Aug. 7: Burlington uvm, War¬ 
ren R. Austin Lecture Series. 

July 30, Aug. 6, 13, 20, 27: Poultney Band 
Concerts 8. 

Aug. 13, 16, 19, 23, 26: Bennington College 
Chamber Musie Concerts 8:15. 

Aug. 15, 17, 19: Wallingford Auctions, 5:30. 



Camping at Mt. Mansfield State Forest. vdd 


SU P PERS AND LUNCHEONS 
MAY 

24: Bristol Dime A Dip Supper, 6 on. 

30: Rochester Mem. Day Dinner, 12. No. 
Ferrisburg Mem. Day Supper; Waitsfield 
Mem. Day Dinner, 12-1:30. 

JUNE 

3-Sept. 2: Brownsville Sat. Night Suppers, 
5:30 on. 

22: So. Hero Ham Supper, 5 & 6:30; Dorset 
Strawberry Festival, 6. 

27: Walden Hot Dish Supper, 5:30. 

28: Tyson Strawberry Festival & Band Con- 
cert, Tyson Church, 6:30-9. 

29: Ryegate Corner Strawberry Supper, 5. 

JULY 

1: W indham Strawberry Supper, 5-7; Shrews- 
bury Ham Supper, 5:30 on; Chelsea 
Church supper & Band Concert; Waitsfield 
Lobster & Chicken Barbecue & Auction, 5. 

2: Chelsea Chicken Barbecue, 11-2. 

4: Peacham Chicken Barbecue & Fireworks, 
5; Pittsford Strawberry Festival, Lunch, 11, 
Supper 7:30; No. Ferrisburg Supper; So. 
Hero Barbecue, 12, Paradę 11; E. Corinth 
Chicken Barbecue, Baseball & Auction, 
12:30; Craftsbury Ham Supper. 

6: Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie Supper 5:30; 
Georgia Ctr. Chicken Barbecue & Auction 
4:30, 5:30, 6:30. 

11: Walden Hot Dish Supper, 5:30. 

12: Williamsville Baked Ham Supper & Fair 
4-7, Supper, 5:30-7; Bradford Turkey & 
Ham Supper & Bazaar, 10-8, Lunch 12, 
Supper, 5:30. 

13: Marshfield Smorgasbord Supper & Sale, 
5; Essex Jct. Dime A Dip Supper. 

14: Townshend Supper & Sale, 5:30-7. 

15: Thetford Ctr. Old Home Day, 12:30, Sup¬ 
per, 5:30-7:30. 

18: Pittsford Street Fair & Supper 1. 

20: Peacham Supper, 6; So Hero Chicken Pie 
Supper, 5 & 6:30; Georgia Plain Chicken 
Pie Supper & Fair, 4:30 on. 

21: W allingford Smorgasbord, 5:30-7:30. 

22: Wallingford Smorgasbord, 5:30-7:30; 
Craftsbury Barbecue & Oldtime Fiddlers 
Contest. 

25: W alden Hot Dish Supper, 5:30. 

26: No. Ferrisburg Bazaar & Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per; Addison Supper & Lord’s Auction, 
5:30-7. 

27: So. Ryegate Smorgasbord, 5 on; Ilines- 
burg Dime A Dip Supper, 5:30. 

29: Rutland Raspberry Festival, 6-8; Arling- 
ton Lunch & Bazaar, 10-4. 

AUGUST 

1: Brandon Smorgasbord & Sale, 5. 

2: Newport Sugar Supper, 5; No. Thetford 
Lunch, 11:30-1:30, Sale, 10-4. 

3: Peacham Smorgasbord & Bazaar; E. 
Corinth Supper & Bazaar, 5:30; Walling¬ 
ford Country Supper, 5:30. 
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Brook trout fishing at Shady Rill. vdd 


5: Greensboro Bend Supper, 5, Bazaar, 3. 

8: Walden Hot Dish Supper, 5:30. 

12: E. Montpelier Old Meeting House, Fair, 
10, Barbecue 1-2:30, auction; Manchester 
Bazaar & Chicken Barbecue, 10:30; Brook- 
field Supper, 5:30 & 6:30. 

13: So. Hero Barbecue, 5:30. 

17: W. Newbury Buffet Supper 5; Isle La 
Motte Chicken Pie Dinner, 5 & 6: Ryegate 
Corner Buffet Supper, 5; Tyson Bazaar & 
Supper 5:30; Cavendish Sugar-on-Snow 
Supper, 5:30, 6:45, 8 Reserv.; Essex Jct. 
Di me A Dip Supper. 

19: Waitsfield Smorgasbord 5:30 on; Saxtons 
River Ali Nations Supper, 6. 

19 & 20: Barton Barbecue at Barton Fair, 12. 

20: Marshfield Old Home Sunday Dinner, 12. 

22: W alden Hot Dish Supper, 5:30. 

23: Barnet Ctr. Turkey Supper & Bazaar, 5, 
6 , 7. 

24: So. Hero Turkey Supper, 5 & 6:30. Lud- 
low Smorgasbord Supper, 5:30 on. 

31: E. Corinth Chicken Pie Supper, 5:30. 

SEPTEMBER 

4: Sheffield Chicken Barbecue & Field Day, 

10-4. 

SPECIAL E V E N T S 

MAY 

30: Montpelier Episc. Ch. Auction, 10. 

JUNE 

3 & 4: Enosburg Falls Franklin Cty. Dairy 
Festival, 3rd 9:30-10, 4th 12-7. 

6: Fairlee Vt. State Ladies’ Golf Day. 

10: Essex Jct. Auction. 

11 : Bellows Falls Vt. Soap Box Derby. 

18: Morrisville Lamoille Horse Show, 8:30; 
Bellows Falls HS Alumni Paradę 2; Burling¬ 
ton uvm Display of Peonies, 1:30-4:30. 

18, 19, 20: Fairlee Vt. State Open Golf. 

18-23: Burlington Trinity College Biblical 
Lectures 7:30. 

24: Barre State 4 -H Club Day, 11-3. 

25: So. Hero Food Sale; Essex Jct. Hill ’n 
Dale Horse Show, Fairgrounds all day; 
Barre: Dog Show, 12-5. 

28: Grand Isle Food Sale. 

J UL Y 

2-Aug. 27: Plainfield Goddard Arts Center. 

2-23: Plainfield Comm. Theater Workshop. 

2-Aug. 13: Burlington uvm hs Musie Session. 

3 & 4: Woodstock Lions 4th Celeb.; Warren 
4th Celeb.; Shaftsbury 4th Celeb. 

4: Reading Jeep Rides, Reserv.; Northfield 
Auction, 10:30; Wardsboro Fair, 9:45-8; 
Worcester 4th Celeb., 10 on; No. Damille 
4th Celeb.; Ilinesburg 4th Celeb. all day. 

5: Middlebury Buxton Cup, Golf. 

7 & 8: Norwich Church Fair. 

8: Middlebury Outdoor Art Show, 9-5. New- 


fane Horse Show, 9-6; Craftsbury Com- 
mission Sale. 

9: Brattleboro Horse Show, Harris Hill, 9:30; 
Manchester sva Vt. State Symphony, 8:30. 

10: Middlebury College, Vt. State Symphony, 
8:15. 

11: E. Craftsbury Bazaar, dance, P.M. 

11-13: St. Johnsbury Craft Fair, 9-9. 

12: Bristol Bazaar on the Park, 7:30-9:30. 

13: Manchester sva Flower Show 2, Tea 3-5; 
W oodstock Church Fair, 11-4. 

14: W. W oodstock Dog Show. 

14- 16: W. Dover Mt. Snów Craft Fair, 12- 
5:30. 

15: Burlington Dog Show, C. P. Smith School 
9-5; Woodbury Old Home Day; Thetford 
Ctr. Old Home Day, 2-9. Waterford 
Bazaar. 

15 & 16: Essex Jct. Horse Show, 8-6; So. 
Hero Bazaar, 7 p.m.; Stowe-MorrisvilIe Air 
Show. 

15- 23: Westminster Art Show, 1-9. 

16: Stowe Dog Show. 

19: E. Arlington Bazaar & Auction, 2 & 7:30; 
Grand Isle Food Sale, 10:30; Irasburg 
Church Fair. 

19 & 20: No. I Iero Antique Show, 11-9, 11-6. 

20 & 21: Barre Sidewalk Art Show. 

20- 23: Middlebury Antique Show. 

21: Vergennes Street Market & Plant Sale. 

21- 23: Montpelier England Farm Horse 
Show; Stowe Sport Car Rallye. 

21- Aug. 5: Brandon Book Sale. 

22: Woodstock Antique Flea Market, 11-5; 
Bennington Church Fair, 11-5; Craftsbury 
Old Time Fiddlers’ contest. 

22- 29: Stowe Festival of Musie. 

26: Castleton Colonial Day; Craftsbury 
Church Sale; Middlebury Vt. Homes Tour. 

26-28: Newbury Cracker Barrel Bazaar, 
10:30-9:30. 

26-29: Swanton Summer Festival, Paradę 
29th. 

27: Greensboro Bend Bazaar, 11-5; Cam¬ 
bridge Lawn Party, Sugar on Snów 7 p.m. 

28-29: Plainfield Goddard recitals. 

28-30: Woodstock gmha 3-Day Trials. 

29: Brandon Summer Fair. 

30: So. Hero Food Sale; Stannard Old Home 
Day. 

31-Aug. 2: Burlington State Golf Tourn. 

AUGUST 

1- 4: Manchester Ctr. Antiąue Show & Sale, 
1 - 10 . 

2: Castleton Castleton Day 10-5; No. Hero 
Folk Concert, the Patons, 8. 

2- 4: Woodstock Antique Show, 11-9. 

3: So. Hero Bazaar & Food Sale, 1:30-4:30; 
Wallingford Country Fair; Craftsbury 
Common Shakespeare Play, 8:15. 



Fiddlers’ contest at Craftsbury. whitney 



Open riding near East Montpelier. vdd 


3-5: Weybridge Field Days uvm Horse Farm, 
9-4. 

4: So. Woodstock gmha Dressage Comp.; 
Canaan Sugar on Snów & Band Concert, 
6:30-10; Greensboro Shakespeare Play, 
8:15. 

5: Weston Art Show, 10-5; Newport Craft 
Fair; Townshend Fair, 11-9; Springfield 
Stel la lane Meeting. 

5 & 6: Woodstock Horse Show. 

6: Burkę Old Home Day, 10:30; Bellows Falls 
Old Rockingham Meetinghouse Pilgrimage, 
3; Plainfield Goddard Concert, 8:30; 
Irasburg Old Home Day. 

8: Thetford Hill Fair, 2-5. 

8-10: Burlington Antique Show & Sale, St. 
Mark’s Ctr., 11-9. 

9: Barton Holstein Show 10; Middletown 
Springs Bazaar, 1-4; Danville Fair, day & 
eve. 

10: Woodstock House & Garden Tour. 

11: Burlington uvm 4-H Dairy Day, 9-3. 
11-12: St. Albans Franklin Cty. Maplerama. 

11- 13: Bradford Conn. Valley Expo., 9-11. 

12: Woodstock Church Fair; Windham Food 

& Rummage Sale, 10-3; White River Jct. 
Bargain Bin, St. Paul’s Ch.; Wardsboro 
Food Sale, 2. 

12- 13: Lakę Dunmore Vt.-N. H. Ch. Boat 
Races; Woodstock 35-Mile Comp. gmha 
Ride. 

13: Bradford Horse Show, 12-5; Plainfield 
Concert, 8:30; Brownington Orleans Hist. 
Soc. Meeting, 12. 

15: Rutland: Garden Club Show, 1-9. 

15- 17: Brandon Craft Bazaar, 10-9. 

16- 20: Barton County Fair, 9-12 p.m. 

17: Greensboro Homes Tour; Stowe Auction. 

17- 18: Montpelier Antique Show, Sale, 10-9. 
18: Vergennes Comm. Flower Show, 1-8:30. 

18- 19: Salisbury Lumberjack Roundup, 10-4. 
18-20: Stowe Antique Car Rally. 

19: Plymouth Farm & Wilderness Fair, 2-6. 
20-30: Bennington College Asian Study Conf. 

22- 24: Wallingford: Antique Show, Sale 11-9, 
Supper. 

23: No. Ferrisburg Auction, 7 p.m.; Grand 
Isle Food Sale, 10:30. 

23- 27: Hyde Park Lamoille Cty. Players, 
8:30. 

24- 27: Northfield Norwich Art Exhib., 10-8; 
Lyndonville Caledonia County Fair. 

26: Burlington Shrine football gamę. 

27: So. Hero Food Sale, Morrisville Horse 
Show. 

28-Sept. 2: Essex Jct. Champlain Valley 
Expo., 8-12 p.m. 

30-Sept. 2: Woodstock 100 Mile gmha Family 
Ride. 

S E P T E M B E R 

2: Waterville Old Home Day; W. Arlington 
Old-Fashioned Country Auction, 10. 

3: Windsor Horse Show, 10. 

3-9: Rutland Fair, 9-12 p.m. 
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AS TRADITIONAL IN VERMONT AS THE DAY 
ON WHICH IT SHOULD BE SERVED, 

fresh Salmon and green Peas - 

A BANQUET FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY 
by LOUISE ANDREWS KENT 
P/iotograph by HANSON CARROLL 


M rs. Appleyard says that summer is not officially here until 
she sees fresh eastern salmon in her favorite market. Of 
course it would be romantic if it flew in on gauzy wings on Mid- 
summer Night’s Eve, but in Vermont this happy arrival usually 
takes place in July. She hopes her own green peas will be ready— 
last year they weren’t. Luckily she is acąuainted with better 
gardeners than she is. One of her neighbors supplied peas in 
translucent green pods and another brought enormous straw¬ 
berries, so she was able to serve the Appleyard’s traditional 
Fourth of July menu: 

Eastern Salmon with Egg and Cream Sauce 
New Potatoes with Chive and Parsley Butter Green Peas 
Strawberries, hulls on, with Powdered Sugar 
Oatmeal Lace Cookies 

The salmon, preferably from Maine or the Gaspe, should be 
steamed, not boiled. If you do not have a large steamer, a 
covered roaster with a rack will do. Be surę the water is not deep 
enough to touch the fish. Use a meat (and fish) thermometer. 
Insert it so it does not touch the bonę. Cooking time will depend 
on how much fish you are using and how chilled it is. A smali 
piece, at room temperaturę, may steam in 5 or 6 minutes so that it 
reaches 145°. Do not salt it, and cook it as ąuickly as possible. 
Salt and slow cooking make the flavor of fish vanish into the air 
and leaves it dry and tasteless. It may take, however, almost half 
an hour to cook enough salmon for a large family. Check the 
thermometer after fifteen minutes and as soon as the fish reaches 
145°, remove it to a hot platter. 

Green Peas 

Peas should be picked and shelled as short a time as possible 
before they are cooked. Much of their sweetness can be preserved 
by refrigerating them as soon as they are picked and shelling 
them just before they are cooked. 

Use only just enough water to cover the bottom of a deep 
saucepan. Start it boiling before you drop in the peas. They will 
add their own juices to the water in the pan. Keep stirring them 
as they cook. Remove them from the heat as soon as they are soft, 
in about five minutes. Ladle them out with a spoon with holes in 
it. Add butter—2 tablespoons to a pint of peas. Cook down the 
rest of the liquid in the pan until you have about two tablespoons 
and pour this over the peas. Never add soda: it destroys both 
flavor and vitamins. Their natural color is—surprise!—a beautiful 
pea green. 


Potatoes 

Smali new potatoes steamed in their skins about half an hour 
go well with salmon and peas. Put butter, chopped chives and 
parsley into a hot dish. Add the hot potatoes; sprinkle them with 
morę chives and parsley and dot with butter. 


Egg and Cream Sauce ( For eight) 

2 tablespoons butter 2 tablespoons instant flour 

Vi teaspoon onion , put through 1 cup milk 

garlic press 3 hard-boiled eggs 

1 cup cream % teaspoon pepper 

Vi teaspoon paprika Vi teaspoon salt 

Melt the butter over Iow heat. Cook the crushed or finely 
minced onion in the butter until onion is straw-colored. Rub in 
flour until you have a smooth pastę. Cook three minutes. Do 
not let it brown. Remove from heat. Stir in half the milk, a 
little at a time, rubbing the mixture smooth with the back of a 
spoon. Add the rest of the milk and the cream. Sprinkle in the 
seasonings. Stir until the sauce just starts to bubble. Put it in top 
of a double boiler over hot, not boiling water. Add the eggs, 
cooked fifteen minutes, chopped not too fine. If sauce seems too 
thick, add extra milk. Pour on the fish or serve separately. Wreathe 
the fish in parsley and a big lemon cut in eighths. 


and for Dessert . . . 

When you have perfect strawberries, a ring of them with their 
hulls on, ready to dip into powdered sugar, you have, in Mrs. 
Appleyard’s opinion, just the right dessert to follow salmon. 
Yet her family demands oatmeal lace cookies. Since Mrs. Apple¬ 
yard first told how to make them, a fortunate event has taken 
place—the invention of Teflon cooky sheets. Getting cookies 
off the pans used to be difficult. They still need careful handling 
sińce much of their charm is in their fragility but they slip easily 
from the Teflon surface as soon as they cool. Use two nylon 
spatulas. The rule below makes about 12 dozen cookies. 


Oatmeal Lace Cookies 


Vi pound butter {not margarine ) 
2% cups regular Quaker oats 
{not ąuick-cooking) 

2% cups golden brown sugar 
{not dark brown) 


3 tablespoons wbite sugar 
1 tablespoon water 
1 tablespoon flour 
1 egg , beaten 
l teaspoon \anilla 


Melt butter over very Iow heat. Stir in both kinds of sugar 
until they are also melted. Add the oats and the flour. Cool 
10 minutes. Light oven: 375°. Add egg whisked with water and 
vanilla. Stir well. Drop mixture by Vi teaspoons in smali lumps 
on Teflon cooky sheets: you need two. Cookies will spread. 
Sheets will hołd 15 if you arrange them carefully. They should 
bakę in about seven minutes. Have your second sheet ready to 
go in when you take the first one out. Let cookies cool at least a 
minutę. Remove them to large platters. When thoroughly cool, 
pack them in a big airtight tin between layers of wax paper. 
Don’t try to make them on a hot humid day or while anything is 
steaming on your stove. They need dry crisp weather. Try hiding 
the tin if you like but it’s not much use. 
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Middlebury 
Congregational Church , 
by John F. Smith 

Opposite , Brigham 
Farm , Morrisville, 
by Mack Derick 

Be Iow, Fairlee from 
across the Connecticut, 
by Ruth Archer 


Scenie Stops Along the Route 

to EXPO 67 through Vermont—Many 
friends will point North to Montreal this 
Summer to visit Canada’s lOOth birthday 
celebration— EXPO 67. We invite you to 
combine the excitement of expo with the 
scenie and active attractions waiting for 
you in Vermont. 

Please know how welcome 
you’11 be and that we look forward to 
seeing you whenever you’re in Yermont. 



























The Summer skies are darkly blue, 
The days are still and bright. 


SARAH HELEN POWER WHITMAN 
















